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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


a IT BEB 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF BISHOP HALL. 
( Continue d from p- 615.) 


ISHOP Hall, in the first me- 

moir of his life (an analysis 
of which was given in your last 
number), takes notice of his com- 
mitment to the ‘Power, and the sub-~ 
sequent severities which he expe- 
rienced from the Long Parliament. 
In his second memoir, entitled 
“ Hard Measure,” which I proceed 
to notice, he narrates these circum- 
stances in detail. ‘This memoir is 
very interesting; but it betrays 
occasionally somewhat of sharpness, 
and certainly is not marked by 
that distinguished spirit of cheerful 
acquiescence in the will of God, 
which we naturally looked for in Bi- 
shop Hall. He had been raised to 
the see of Norwich in 1641: the 
Long Parliament met in November 
4640: and in January 1642 he was 
committed, with most of the other 
bishops, to the Tower. Your read- 
ers will be pleased to hear him 
speak for himself, while he points 
out the true cause of the unjust 
measures adopted by the commons. 
The existing forms of church go- 
vernment, and not the bishops per- 
sonally, were the real objects of 
their hostility. 

Nothing could be more plain 
than that, upon the call of this par- 
liament, and before, there was a ge- 
neral plot and resolution of the 
faction to alter the government of 
the church especially. The height 
and insolency of some church go- 
vernors, as was conceived, and the 
ungrounded imposition of some in- 
novations upon the churches both of 
scotland and England, gave a fit 
Cust. OusEny. No. 95. 


hint to the project. In the vacancy, 
therefore, before the summons, and 
immediately after it, there was 
“reat working secretly for the de- 
signation and election as of knights 
aad bur: fFesses, sO especially, be yond 

all former use, of the clerks of con- 
vocations: when now the clergy 
were stirred up to contest with and 
oppose their dioces sans for the choice 
of such men as wv ere most inclined 
to the favour of an alteration. 

«The saittaestat was no sooner 
sat, than many vehement speeches 
were made against established 
church government, and enforce- 
ment of extirpation both root and 
branch. And because it was not 
ht to set upon them all at once, the 
resolution was to begin with those 
bishops which had subscribed to the 
canons then lately published, upon 
the shutting up of the former parlia- 
ment: whom they first would have 
had accused of treason ; but that 
not appearing feasible, they thought 
best to indite them of very high 
crimes and offences agan ist the 
king, the parliament, and the ioe 
dom: which was prosecuted with 
great earnestness by some prime 
lawyers in the House of Commons, 
and entertained with like fervency 
by some zealous lords in the House 
of Peers; every of those particular 
canons being pressed to the most 
envious and dangerous height that 
was possible. The counsel of the 
accused bishops gave im such a de- 
murring answer as stopped the 
mouth of that heinous indict- 
ment.” 

By way of explaining what may 
be obscure in the above quotation, as 
well as of throwing hght on those 
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events in the life of the Bishop 
which are now to be related, it will 
be necessary to make a few remarks 


on the state of public alfairs and of 


popular opinion at the period in 
question. 


The canons, which e appear to have 
been so offensive to the House of 


Commons, were passed by the Cen- 


vocation, after the dissolution of 


King Charles’s third parliament, in 
1629. They were odious to the 
House of Commons, and indeed to 
the nation at large, on several ac- 
counts, It was held to be irregu- 
lar tor the king to retain the convo- 
cation when p: arliament was dissolv- 
ed; and wholly unconstitutional to 
impose on the nation articles of 
discipline without the concurrence 
of the other branches of the legis- 
lature. Charles had also obtained, 
through the Convocation, a supply 
ef money from the spiritualities ; 
and he had procured the imposition 
of an oath for the maintenance of 
the existing church government. 
Accord: nely, the Commons directed 
their first efforts against those with 
whom the canons had originated, or 
by whom they had been supported. 
The bi ishops, thevefore, became na- 
turally the objects of their attack, 
not daly as being the prime movers 
in the obnoxious measures, but as 
being unalterably attached to the 
throne, as well as the heads of that 
hierarchy which they were eager to 
extirpate. 

Jt is difficult to say whether the 
nat en in general was yet ripe for 
the abolition of the episcopal order, 
the liturgy, and the other ceremo- 
mesof the church. There is little 
doubt, however, that this was a fa- 
vourite object with a large PrPpery 
tion of the House of '€ OnDIMeG , and 


particularly with its Latics a 
party in that assembly whi 

saained well affected to the church, 
gradually declined in power and 
nambers; and as the rapture with 
ihe King became wider and mor 
irreparable, almost all the commons 
united in favour of that parity of ral “a: 

anong the clergy, and those othe 


innovations, which their Scottish 
neighbours had succeeded in esta- 
blishing. And indeed it was natu- 
rally to be expected, while the king 
derived important assistance from the 
riches and influence of the hierarchy, 
that the popular leaders should la- 
bour to counterbalance these, by 
calling to their aid the zeal and the 
numbers of the puritans, 

I now return to Bishop Hall’s life. 
The House of Commons, though bat- 
fled in their first attempt against the 
bishops, shewed no disposition to 
relinquish their designs. They urged 
their constituents, in all parts of the 
kingdom, to present vehement pe- 
titions against the ecclesiastical go- 
vernment; and they encouraged 
their partisans in the cily to assem- 
ble in large bodies, with arms in 
their hands, in order to insult and 
menace the bishops; hoping to ter- 
rify them from any farther attend- 
ance in parliament, or, at least, to 
goad them on to measures which, i 
the existing state of popular fecling, 
might issue in their ruin. Both 
these effects followed. ‘Their per- 
sons were exposed to such danger 
from the violence of the mob, that 
their attendance on parliament was 
no longer practicable; and, instead 
of pursuing that cautious ‘ond tempe- 
rate course, which, under such critical 
circumstances, true wisdom would 
have dictated, they drew up, not 
only a petition for security against 
further outrages, but a protestation 

against all acts which should be 
passed during their involuntary ab- 
sence from parliament. This ill- 
timed step gave great advantage to 
their sdeasnaieh. who immediately 
preferred an impeachment against 
them, as guilty of high treason, in 
endeavouring to subvert the funda- 

nental laws “of the realm and inva- 
lidate the authority of the legisla- 
ture. But it is right that I should 
vive you the Bishop’ s own account of 
this transaction, which forms a re- 
markable circumstance, not only in 
his lie, but in the history of the age, 
From no pen can the narrative ‘be 
more interestng, than from that of 
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one of the principal sufferers under 
this act of popular tyranny. Your 
readers will thus also be better en- 
abled to form a judgment respecting 
the temper, piety, and capacity of its 
author, 

After describing at length the im- 
minent danger to which the bishops 
were exposed by the rage and ha- 
tred of the populace, "“ bane violence 
the parliament made no attempt to 
restrain, he thus proceeds: 

“ It was not for us to venture any 
more to the house, without some 
better assurance. Upon our re- 
solved forbearance, therefore, the 
archbishop of York sent for us to his 
lodging at Westminster ;—lays bes 
fore us the condition we 
were in;—advises, for remedy, ex- 
cept we meant utterly to abandon 
our right, and to desert our station 
in able to petition beth his 


perious 


Majest and the Parliament, that, 
since we were rd called by his 
Majesty’s writ to give our attend- 


ance In par lament, we might be se- 
cured, in the performance of our 
duty and service, agaist those dan- 
gers that threatened us; and, withal, 
to prot est against any such acts as 
should be made during the time of 
our forced absence: for which he 
assured us there were many prece- 
dents in former parliaments;—and 
which if we did not, we should be- 
tray the trust committed to us by 
his Majesty, and shamefully betray 
and abdicate the due right both of 
ourselyes and successors. To this 
purpose, in our presence, he drew 
up the said petition and protestation, 
and, being fair written, sent it to 
our several lodgings for our hands 

which we acco rdingly sabstribed - 
intending yet to have had some far- 
ther consultation concerning the de- 
livery and whole carriage of it. 
but ere we could suppose it to be in 
any hand but his own, the first news 
we heard was, that there were mes- 
Sengers addressed to fetch us into 
the parliament upon an accusation 
of high treason.”—The paper fell 


ito the hands of the Lord-Keeper 
“willing enough to 


Littleton, who, 
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take this advantage of ingratiating 
himself with the House of Commons 
and the faction, to which he knew 
himself sufficiently obnoxious, reads 
the same openly in the House of 
Lords, and aggravates the matter, as 
highly offensive and of dangerous 
conse qu ; and thereupon, not 
without much heat and vetemence, 
and with an ijl preface, it is sent 
down to the House of Commons, 
where it was entertained heinously ; 
Glynne with a full mouth crying it 
up for no less than a high treason, 
and some comparing, yea preferring, 
it to the Powder Plot. 

“We, poor souls, who little 
thought that we had done any thing 
that might deserve a chiding, are 
now called to our knees at the bar, 
and charged severally with high 
treason ; being not a little astonish- 
ed at the suddenness of this crimina- 
tion, compared with the perfect in- 
nocence of our ntions, which 
were only to bring us tO our due 
sin parliament with safety and 
speed, without the least purpose of 
any man’s offence, 

« But, now, traitors we are in all 
haste, and must be dealt with ac- 
cordingly; for on January 30, in all 
the extremity of frost, at eight 
o'clock in the dark evening, are we 
voted to the aged only two of 
our number ae favour of the 
Black Rod, by reason of their age; 
which, thoug h desired by a noble 
lord on my bebalf, would not be 

vielded. Wherein I acknowledge 

and bless the gracious providence of 
my God: for had I been gratified, I 
had been undone both in “body and 
purse ; the rooms being strait, and 
the expense beyond the reach of my 
estate. 

‘The news of this our crime and 
blisielishdaond soon flew over th 
city, and was entertained by our 
well-willers with ringing of bells 
and bonfires: who now gave us up, 
not without gre at triumph, tor 
men; railing on our pertidiousness, 
and adjudging us to what foul deaths 
they pleased. And what scurnie 
and malicious pamphlets were scat. 
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tered abroad throughout the king- 
dom, and in foreign parts, blazon- 
ing our infamy, and exaggerating 
our treasonable practices! What in- 
sultations of our adyersaries were 
here! 

“ Being caged sure enough in the 
Tower, the faction had now fair op- 
portunities to work their own de- 
signs. They therefore, taking the 
advantage of our restraint, renew 
that bill 0 fF theirs, which had been 
twice before rejected since the be- 
ginning of this session, for taking 
away the votes of bishops in par- 
liament; and in a very thin house 
easily pass sed it: which once con- 
descended unto, I know not by what 
strong importunity, his Majesty’ S 
assent was drawn from him there- 
unto.’ 

« We now, instead of locking 
after our wonted honour, must bend 


our thoughts upen the guarding of 


our lives; which were, with no small 
eagerness, pursued by the violent 
agents of the faction. Their sharp- 
est wits and greatest lawyers were 
employed to advance our impeach- 
ment to the height: but the more 
they looked into the business, the 
less crime could they find to fasten 
upon us: msomuch as one of their 
oracles, being demanded his judg- 
ment concerning the fact, professed 
to them they might with as good 
reason accuse us of adultery. “Yet 
still there are we fast; only, upon 
petition to the Lords, obtaining this 
favour, that we might have counsel 
assigned us; which, after much re- 
Juctation, and many menaces from 
the commons against any man of all 
the commoners of Engl: and that 
should dare to be seen to plead in 
this case against the representative 
body of the commons, was granted 
us. The Lords assigned us five very 
worthy lawyers, wh ich were nomi- 
nated to them by us. What trouble 
and charge it was to procure those 
eminent and much-employed coun- 
sellors to come to the Tower to us, 
and to observe the strict laws of the 
place for the time of the ingress, 
egress, and stay, it is not hard to judge, 
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« After we had lain some weeks 
there, however, the House of Com- 
mois, upon the first tender of our 
impeachment, had desired we might 
be brought to a speedy trial: yet 
now, finding belike how little ground 
they had for so hi oh an accusation, 
they began to slack their pace, and 
sufiered us rather to languish under 
the fear of so dreadful arraignment: 
insomuch as now we are fain to pe- 
tition the Lords that we might be 
brought to our trial. 

“The day was set; several sum- 
mons were sent to us; the Lieute- 
nant had his warrant to bring us to 
the bar; our impeachment was se- 
verally read; we pleaded ‘ not 
guilty,” modo et forma, and de- 
sired speedy proceedings; which 
were accordingly promised, but not 
too hastily perform od. 

« After long expectation, another 
tis was appointed for the prosecu- 
tion of this high charge. The Lieu- 
tenant brought us again to the bar ; 
but with what shoutings, and excla- 
mations, and furious expressions of 
the enraged multitudes, it is not easy 
to apprehe: nd, After this, Glynne 
and Wild made fearful declamations 
at the bar against us, aggravating 
ail the pretended circumstances of 
our treason to the highest pitch. 
Our counsel were all ready at the 
bar to plead for us, in answer to 
their clamorous and envious sugges- 
tions: but it was answered, that it 
was now too late; we should have 
another day: which day to this 
day never came. 

« The circumstances of that day’s 
hearing were more grievous to us 
than the substance: for we were all 
thronged so miserably in that strait 
room before the bar, by reason that 
the whole House of Commons would 
be there to see the prizes of their 
champions played, that we stood the 
whole afternoon in no small torture ; 
siveating, and struggling with a mer- 
ciless multitude; till, being dismiss- 
ed, we were exposed to a new and 
greater danger: for now, in the 


dark, we must to the Tower; by 
barge, as we came ; and must shoet 
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the bridge, with no small peril. 
That God, under whose merciful pro- 
tection we are, returned us to our 
safe custody, 

“ There now we lay some weeks 
longer, expecting the summons for 
our counsel’s answer; but, instead 
thereof, our merciful adversaries, 
well finding how sure they would be 
foiled in that unjust charge of trea- 
son, now, under pretences of remit- 
ting the height of rigour, wave 
their former impeachment of treason 
against us, and fall upon an accusa- 
tion of high misdemeanours in that 
our protestation, and will have us 
prosecuted as guilty of a premunire : 
although, as we conceive, the law 
hath ever been, in the parliamen- 
tary proceedings, that if a man were 
impeached as of treason, being the 
highest crime, the accusant ‘must 
hold him to the proof of the charge, 
and may not fall to any meaner im- 
peachment on failing of the higher. 

“ But in this case of ours it fell 
out otherwise: for although the 
Lords had openly p romised us that 
nothing should be done against us 
till we and our counsel were heard 
in our defence; yet the next news 
we heard was, the House of Com- 
mons had drawn up a billagainst us, 
wherein they declared us to be de- 
linquents of a very high nature; and 
had thereupon desired to have it 
enacted, that all our spiritual means 
should be taken away: only there 
should be a yearly allowance to 
every bishop for his maintenance, 
according to a proportion by them 
set down ; wherein they were pleas- 
ed that my share should come to 
400], per annum. This bill was 
sent up to the Lords, and by them 
also passed ; and there hath ever 
since lain. 

« This being done, after some 
weeks more, finding the Tower, be- 
sides the restraint, “chargeable ; we 

etitioned the Lords that we might 
* admitted to bail, and have liberty 
to return to our homes. ‘The Earl 
of Essex moved; the Lords assent- 
ed; took our bail; sent to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower for our dis- 
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charge. How glad were we to fly 
out of our cage! 

« No sooner was I got to my 
lodging than I thought to take a 
little fresh air in St. James’s Park ; 
and on my return, passing through 
Westminster Hall, was saluted by 
divers of my parliamentary acquaint- 
ance, and welcomed to my liberty. 
Whereupon, some, that looked upon 
me with an evil eye, run into the 
House, and complained that the 
bishops were let loose: which, it 
seems, was not well taken by the 
House of Commons ; who presently 
sent a kind of protestation to the 
Lords, that they had dismissed so 
heinous offenders without their 
knowledge and consent. 

“Scarce had I rested me in my 
lodzing, when there comes a mes- 
senver to me, with the sad news 
of sending me, and the rest of m 
brethren the bishops, back to the 
Tower again. From whence we 
caine, thither we must go: and thi- 
ther I went, with a he ‘avy, but, I 
thank God, not impatient heart. 

« Atter we had continued there 
some six weeks longer, and earnest- 
ly petitioned to return to our several 
charges, we were, upon five thou- 
sand pound bond, dismissed; with a 
clause of revocation at s short 
warning, if occasion should require. 
Thus, having spent the time between 
New-years Even-and Whitsuntide 
(1642) in those safe wails, where 
we by turns preached every Lord’s- 
day to a large auditory of citizens, 
we disposed of ourselves to the 
places of our several abode.” 

Iinmediately atter his release from 
the Tower, Bishop Hall retired to his 
diocese, where the reception he met 
with was more tavourable than he 
had reason to hope. This was in 
June 1642. In the course of the 
— year two acts were passed by 

the parliament, which affected him 
very nearly. By one of them Epis- 
copacy was abolished, a national en- 

cagement being at the same time 
entered into, never to suffer its re- 
admission: the use of the Liturgy 
and of the other ceremonies of the 
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new directory for worship substi- 
tuted. By the other were scques- 
tered all the estates of “ notorious 
delinquents,” among whom Bishop 
Bali was included by name. 

But to return to the Bishop’s nar- 
rakive. 

“ Por myself,” he says, ‘“ ad- 
dressing myself to Norv I was 
at the first received wat more re- 
spect than im such times I could 
have expected. There 1 preached, 
the day after my arrival, toa nume- 
rous and attentive peo} yle: neither 
was sparing of my pains in this kind 
ever since: till the times growing 
every day more impatient of a bi- 
shop, threatened my silencing. 

« There, though with some secret 


murmurs of disaliectec persons, | en- 


joyed peace, till the ordinance of 


sequestration came forth: then, 
when I was in the hope of receiving 
the profits of the fore going half 
year, for the maintenance of my fa- 
mily, were all my rents stopped and 
diverted ; and presently abies came 
the sequestrators to the palace, and 
told mic, that they must seize upon 
the Palace, all l aii the estate i had, 
both real and personal: which 


ad, ~~ oe , whine oll oni ni} 
thes acCOorcingiy ENeCCUTEU with ali 
diligent severity, not leaving so 
machi aS a aozen trenchers, or my 


cinidren’s pictures : yea, they would 
have apprized our very wearing 
clothes, had not Alderman Tooley 
and Sheriti Rawley, to whom I sent 
to re ulre their judgment concerning 
the ordinance in this point, declared 
ticif Opinion to tne coutr ry. 
«These goods, both hiovary and 
household stutl of all kinds, were 
ap ponted to be exposed to public 
sale: but in the mean time Mrs. 
Ccosdwin, a religions, good ventle- 
womeb, whom: yet we had never 
known or seen, being moved with 
compassion, very kindly otiered to 
jay down to the sequestrators that 
whole sum at which they were va- 
lued; ail was pleased to leave 
them in our hands, for our use, till 
we inight be able to re-purchase 


them ; which she did accordingly. 


nt of the Life and Character of Bishop Hall. 
charch was also prohibited, and a 


[ Nov. 
As for the books, several stationers 
looked at them, but were not ver 
forward to buy them: at last Mr. 
Cook, a worthy divine of this dio- 
cese, gave bond to the s sequestrators 
to pay to them the whole sum 
whereat they were set: which was 
afterwards satisfied out of that poor 
pittance which was allowed me for 
ny maintenance.” — This pittance 
consisted of a fifth part of the epi- 
scopal revenues.~-“ Meantime, not 
only my rents present, but the ar- 
rearages of the former years, which 
H bet te favour forborne to some 
tenants, being treacherously con- 
fessed to the sequestrators, were by 
them called for and taken from me. 
The synodals both in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, vate boys the spivitual profits 
of the diocese, were also kept back: 
only ahinnieia abd institutions con- 
tinued awhile. But after the cove- 
nant was appointed to be taken, and 
was generally swallowed of both 
clergy and laity, my power of ordi- 
nation was with some strange vi0- 
lence restrained: for when I was 
going on in my wonted course, 
whic h no law or ordimance had inti 
bited, certain forward volunteers in 
the city, banding together, stir up 
the mayor and aldermen and she- 
riffs, to call-me to an account for an 
open violation of their covenant. 
‘Yo this purpose, divers of them 
came to ny gates ata very unsea- 
sonable time, ~ and knocking very 
vehementiy, desired to speak with 
the Bishop. Messages were sent to 
them to know their business: no- 
thing would satisfy them but the 
Bishop’s presence. At last I came 
down to them, and demanded what 
the matter wast they would have 
the cate opened, and then they 
would tell me. I answered, that f 
would know them better first: if 
thi ey had any thing y to say to me, [ 
was ready to hear them. They told 


me they had a writing to me from 
Mr. Mayor and some other of their 
mag gistrate s. ‘The paper contained 
both a challenge of me for breaking 
the covenant in ordainiag ministers, 
and withal required me to give in 
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the names of those which were or- 
dained by me, both then and for- 
merly since the covenant. My an- 
swer was, that Mr. Mayor was much 
abused by those who had misin- 
formed him, and drawn that paper 
from him; that I would next day 
give a full answer in writing. They 
moved that my answer might be by 
my personal appearance at the 
Guildhall. I asked them, when 
they ever heard of a bishop of Nor- 
wich appearing before a mayor: | 
knew mine own 


place, and would 
take that way of answer which H 
saw fit; and so dismissed them, who 
had given out that day, that, had 
they known before of my ordaining, 
they would have 


pulled me, anid 


ca 


those whom | ordained, out of tlic * 


chapel by the ears.” 

This attack Bpon the venerable 
vishop appears to have taken place 
before the hment ot the 
presbyterian form of government by 
the parliament. That measure was 
delayed till the year 1640, althoug 
re y and the liturgy had been 

abolished very early in the civil 
wars and, in the interim, ail the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was assum- 
ed by their committees of religion. 

There are still two or three “more 
interesting passages in this mem 


establis 


«While I received nothi: g, yet 
something was required of me, They 
were not ashamed, after they had 


taken away and sold all my goods 
and persona! estate, to come to me 
for assessments and monthly pay- 
ments for that estate which they 
had taken: and took distresses from 
me upon my most just denial; ai Ee 
vehemently required me to Gud t 

wonted arms of my teahibelbai, 
when they had left me nothing. 


‘« Many insolencies and atironts 
were in all this tume put upon us. 


One while a whole rabble ot volun- 


teers Came to my gates late, when 
they were locked up, and called for 


the porter to give them entrance: 
which being not yielded, they 
threatened to make by force; and 
had not the said gates been very 


strong, they had done it. 
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them clambered over the walls, and 
would come into the house: their 
errand, they said, was to search for 
delinquents: what they would have 
done, I know not, had not we, by a 
secret way, sent to raise : 
lo our rescue. 

« Another while, the Sheriff and 
Alderman Linsey, attended with ma- 
ny zealous t Nluwers, came into my 
Chapel to look for superstitious ice 


4) . - 
the othicers 


tures and relics of idolatry ; and sent 
know they found 
those windows fu!! of imaces which 


; 
for me, to iet me 


were very oilensive, and must be 
i , | rr. lL. . m 

demolished. I told them, they were 
the pictures of some ancient and 


crt" | 5 : : ’ . y . 4 ¥ od 
WOrtny bishops, as oft. Ambrose, 
Austin, &c. It was answered me, 


they were so many and une 
Vou! At) tie rest would 


take upon him to defend that every 


DODES 5 


nger ti) amonv 


diocesan bi: - was pope. I an- 
swered him with some scorn: and 
obtained leave hi it | migat, with the 
least loss and defacing of the win- 
dows, give ord taking olf that 


O:ietice : OY causing the 


ad nron i@m Me - 
heads ot those pictu ires to O@ taken 


otf, since I knew the bodies could 
we eee 
not O1fend. 
He closes his memoir thus :— 
“Still vet Lremained in my pa- 
lace, though with but a poor retinue 
and means. But the house was held 
too good tor me. ‘The first pretence 
Was at tne Committee, who now 
was at charge for a house to sit in, 
m make yr Gailv session 
the ; oo og yace DOL Mmo;¢re } 
~ . : 
lic, roomy, and chargeless. We 
desired to have some time allowed 


_< > as a + a Be + > i. - 
r provicing some omer Mansion, 
t ure 
iz we ni 


as ee ee > aa o, 
USE needcs De Cast Out OF this: 


Sit) oe nue 
oi x —— 
wWwoien WN Wife 


was sO willing te 
} 3 has i ~~ oh x 
noid, that she opered, Wf the charge 
c pre t ('‘ommiuttee-nouse were 
a D  eeeseen alle —* 
tHe thing s x; upon, she would D 
content to trav the sum of the 
ent of it house of her firth part: 
but that must not be vielded: out 


in three weeks’ 
7 then 
»as we might have 
for aught I know, 


providence of God so 


and that 
by Nidsummer-day 
approaching; 3! 
lain in the street, 
had not the 


warning, 
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ordered it, that a neighbour in the 


On Matt. ii. 


Close, one Mr. Gostlin, a widower, 
was content to void his house for 
us. 

‘ This hath been my measure ; 
wherefore | know not: Lord, thou 
knowest, who only canst remedy and 
end, and forgive or avenge, this hor- 
rible oppression. 

Scripst May 29, 1047. “Jos. Norvic.” 


I have no materials for the re- 
maining eight years of the Bishop’s 
life, except a few words in the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, He is there said 
to have retired to a little estate, 


which he rented, at Higham, near 
Norwich; where, notwithstanding 
the narrowness of his income, he 


distributed a part of it every week 


in charity to a certain number of 


poor widows. In this retirement he 
ended his life. His body was in- 
terred in the church-yard, without 
any memorial, probably in conse- 
quence of his own request: for he 
says, in a clause of his will, “ I 
do not hold God’s house to be a 
meet repos tory for the bodies of the 
greatest saints.’ No information is 
given respecting his family. 

Nothing now remains but to ex- 
hibit to your readers a sketch of the 
character of this venerable prelate, 
as it may be obtained from his cor- 
respondence, his letter from the 
‘Tower, and other sources. 


(To be continued.) 
See 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


AvrHoucs I was myself periectly 
satisfied with the explanation given 


in your number for September, of 


that posses in St. Matthew’s Go- 
spel (11. 23), “ that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the pro- 
phets, He shall be called a Naza- 
rené; yet having reason to be- 
lieve that it has not proved equally 


33 


satisfactory to all your readers, I 
beg to send for insertion a Note 


upon the place, taken from the 
twellth sectionof Macknight’s « Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” which affords 


23: from Dr. Macknight. 





[Nov. 
a different, and, to some it may 


appear, more probable, solution of 
the difhculty, 


“The words, he shall be called a 
Nazarene, are not to be found in the 
writings of the prophets ; yet as the 
thing meant thereby often occurs in 
them, the application is made with 
sufficient propriety. The Israelites 
despised the Galiizans in general, 
but especially the Nazarenes, who 
were so contemptible as to be sub- 
jects of ridicule even to the Galila- 
aus themselves. Hence a Nazarene 
was a term of reproach proverbially 
given to any despicable, worthless 
fellow-creature. Wherefore, since 
the prophets 1 in many places of their 
writings have foretold that the Mes. 
siah should be rejected, despised, 
and traduced; for example, Psalm 


XXil. 6, ieix, 0. 10, Is. lin. 3, Zech. 
x1. 12. 13; they have in reality 


predicted that he should be called 
Nazarene. And the Evangelist just- 
ly reckons Christ’s dwelling in Na- 
zareth, among other things, a com- 
pletion of these predictions; be- 
cause, in the course of his public life, 
his having been educated in that 
town was frequently objected to him 
as matter of scorn, and was one 
principal reason why his country- 
men would not receive bim. (John 
i. $0, and vil. 41,51). Nor was it 
without especial direction, that the 
historian has thus mentioned the 
prophecies which foretold the con- 
tempt wherein Messiah was held by 
his countrymen, because it prevents 
the reader from forming any disad- 
vantageous notion of Jesus on that 
account, or on account of the mean- 
ness of his family and fortune.” 


Dr. Macknight does not appear to 
have been acquainted with Bishop 
Chandler’s view of the subject, al- 
ready inserted in your work, R 

Wie 


ar 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ir appears to me an obvious omis- 
sion in writers on Christian Baptism 
to have neglected to seek the detini- 
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tions of oimia and gixos in the Greek 
authors themselves, who, it may be 
presumed, best understood the pow- 
er of that language in which they 
wrote ; and where, alone, they could 
hope to ascertam their true mean- 
ing. Had not their neglect in this 
point led them into endless alterca- 
tions, they aust have perceived that 
these terms always include every 
member of an household, of what- 
ever rank or age; unless where, by 
clear and absolute inference, some 
particular branches or individuals 
only, of the family, must be neces- 
sarily understood. In confirmation 
of this. remark, I beg leave to sub- 
join the following quotation from 
Aristotle. 


Ilan yap mors ef omiwy cuyi- 
VEITAL. Cintas OF meen, EF wy aUcIS 
OLKIL TVVISATAL O1nIe bb rep 8106, EX 
Perwy “xi EAeUSES wy" 


Arist. Polit. |. i. c. 3.—Jleins. Ed. 


«© Omnis sini ex domibus con- 
stituitur: domus autem partes, ex 
quibusstatim domus constituitur: do- 
mus autem perfecta ex servis et liberis.”® 

The word cAsvSecgwy is used by 
Aristotle to include parents and 
children, relatives, or friends, or all 
of them together, making one house ; 
without regard either to sex or age. 

4. 


—- anne 


For the Christian Observer. 
“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.” 

Ir is said by Plato, in some part of 
his works, that if virtue, in her na- 
tive beauty, could be presented to 
the eyes of men, she would com- 
mand without difficulty their admi- 
ration and homage. ‘The philoso- 
pher seems to have judged too high- 
ly of his kind. Certain at least it is, 
that a perfect pattern of moral ex- 
cellence has been exhibited to the 
world, yet vice is still loved and 
followed ; Christ has long since 
been manifested, but men “ love 
darkness rather than light.” “ To 
those” (however, says the apostle) 
* who received him, gave he power 
Curistr, Opserv. No. 95. 
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to become the sons of God ;” and, 


unquestionably, as the character of 
our blessed Saviour is one of the 
most convincing evidences of the 
truth of the Gospel he promul- 
gated, so is it, beyoud competition, 
the best model which his servants 
can choose for their imitation. To 
study this, will be ever our duty and 
our happiness; and the ensuing re- 
flections, even if they should be 
thought to have little claim to origi- 
nality, will not be useless, if they 
renew to the writer and the reader 
considerations which should ever be 
present to both. 

In order to our understanding 
justly the character of our Re- 


‘deemer, it would be necessary, first, 


to examine the gu: alities of which it 
was composed, separately ; and then 
survey their gene yal effect : that we 
might see both the perfectness of 
each grace, and the symmetry of the 
whole. To fill up such an outline 
completely, would be a great and 
valuable performance. To this the 
following reflections have no claim, 
but they are loosely adjusted to that 
model. 

The leading feature in the cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ unquestionably 
was, Devotedness to the service of 
God. He lived only to do his will. 
It was his meat and drink; his 
daily, hourly, momentary occupa- 
tion. From this, pleasure had no 
charms to seduce, pain no power to 
terrify him. At the table, in the 
temple, on the mount, by the way- 
side, weary, hungry, defamed, by 
night, by day, in every state and 
every place, weeping over the grave 
of Lazarus, riding triumphantly into 
Jerusalem, praying in the garden, 
hanging on the cross, Jesus was still 
the same—“ he did the will of God 
who sent him.” Fancy can image 
nothing more sublime than the unity 
of that. great purpose. 

This devoteduess 


of spirit was 


sustained by an unfailing Trust in 
God. “ Ile committed himselt to 


him that judgeth righteously.” Faith, 
the great principle of the second 
covenant, the act by which fallen 
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man receives the dispensation of 
mercy, which Jesus studiously mag- 
nified in his preaching, he nobly il- 


Justrated by his example. What- 
ever unbelief might be found in 
others, the faith of Christ never fal- 
tered. Though vexed with the op- 
position of the Jews, and discou- 
raged by the déatness of his disci- 
ples, he stayed himself still upon his 
God, and persevered in the work 
assigned him. Betrayed by his 
follower, deserted by his friends, con- 
founded by the powers of darkness, 
and so dismay ed and tortured that 
his wounded soul broke out in the 
bitter expostulation, «© My God! 
my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me!” still his faith was firm: and 
in his dying words, * it is finished,” 
he recognized the immutable coun- 
sels and declarations of God, and 
pronounced them completed 

It is observable, that a hope of 
future glory, which sceptics have 
often arraigned as a mean, because 
a mercenary, motive, and even some 
pious persons have omitted or dis- 
countenanced, was very differently 
esteemed by bim who knew the va- 
lue of the promised inheritance : 
“ For the joy that was set before 
him, he endured the cross, despising 
the shame.” Tope has, perhaps, 
been too seldom merittoned and en- 
forced in modern times. When St. 
Paul prayed for the Ephesians, it 
was, that “ they might know the 
hope of their calling, and the riches 
of their glorious inheritance, and the 
exceeding great power of God to- 
wards them that believe.” 

Jesus declared, that to love God 
with all our heart, is the first and 
great commandment: and it cannot 
be questioned that w hat he enjoined 
he practised. Beloved hidhectf of 
God, as his only begotten Son, he 
WwW Adee btedly ret: urned to his Father 
love unmeasured and incomprehen- 
sible. Yet we may observe, and it 
demands our serious attention, that 
this all-powerful, all-constraining 
hove broke out into no enthusiastic 
fervours. Jnthe bosom of the Re- 
deemer, doubtless it was a principle 


of 7 joy and consolation unspeakable ; : 
but in his outward behaviour, it was 
chiefly visible in the steady cheer- 
fulness with which he did and suf- 
fered whatever it pleased his hea- 
venly Father to command or to inflict. 
It was a spring of action, not of mere 
emotion ; a source of such intimate 
and heartfelt satisfaction, that it 
sought neither aid nor observation 
from others. -Yet the love of Christ 
to God had nothing in it of mystical 
abstraction, nor did it require to be 
nursed in seclusion. It had strength 
enough to live in the midst of busi- 
ness and tumults. 

Of Christ’s devotional exercises but 
little is told us; only it appears that 
they were at times long and earnest, 
and that he so highly regarded them 
as to rise up a great while before 
day for the purpose of attending on 
them. From some passages in his 
life, it seems probable that he held a 
constant mental communion with bis 
heavenly Father; and perhaps the 
reason why more particulars have 
not been recorded may be, that ex- 
ternal acts, which form so exceed- 
ingly small a part of this duty, are 
too commonly regarded by men as 
the whole of it. There seems no 
reason to suppose that petitions for 
strength to do the will of God were 
excluded from our Saviour’s prayers ; 
for an angel would not have been 
sent to commusicaie what he did 
not need, and what he needed we 
may be assured he prayed for. Dowe 
believe, then, that Christ, to whom 
the Spirit was given without mea- 
sure, one with the Father, for the 
weakness of the nature he assumed, 
required and asked for aid from 
heaven ; and shall we, who add cor- 
ruption to infirmity, and sin to cor- 
ruption, shall we presume to trust in 
our own strength? 

The social and personal virtues 
most remarkable in the character of 

Christ, were, Love to man, Humility, 
Disinterestedness, and Constancy. 


The first of these was so wrought 
into the tenor of his whole life, that 
every act, either wong A or repiote- 

to the hi appiness 


ly, had a reference 
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of others. This, however, was not 
the whole. He not only did good, 
but he did it with tenderness. He 
was benevolent in little things as 
well as in great ones ; in manner as 
in substance. Neither the opposi- 
tion of his enemies, nor the blind- 
ness of the disciples, nor the oppres- 
sive labours of his ministry, ever 
moved him to haste or fretfulness. 
A striking instance of his equanim- 


-ty and tenia ‘ness may be seen Mark 


vi. 31. et seq. Jesus and the apo- 
stles were so pressed upon by the mul- 
titude, that they had not time to eat. 
And he said, come ye apart into the 
wilderness and rest aw hile. So they 
went by ship into a desert place. 
But the people ran a-foot and came 
thither before him. Jesus then, go- 
mig’ vessel, saw a great 
multitude: the V allowed him no re- 
spite, What ensned ? Surely he 
was vexed to find himself thus per- 
secuted, aie vave them a sharp re- 
proof, or turned sullenly away, or 
at least “ retceated from their im- 
portunity. The Evangelist speaks 
otherwise; “he had compas ‘sion on 


out of the 


them.” It j is the more important to 
note the unvarying benignity ot 
heart which our * (PE exhi- 


bited in the midst of opposition and 
obloquy, because many persons, of 
high religious profession, are observ- 
ed to be peculiarly deficient in the 
government of their tempers. ‘This 
cannot but be matter of affliction to 
all true Christians: and worldly peo- 
ple, seeing that a regard to conve- 
nience and good- breeding . frequent- 
ly etlect more in this branch of 
self-discipline than the lofty mo- 
tives avowed by such friends of 
religion, judge harshly of the men, 
aud imbibe a secret prejudice 
againt religion itsel They, how- 
ever, who conde ‘mn, should recollect 
that this is an age of courtesy, in 
which good -nature bears a high 
price, and is more generally culu- 
vated than other virtues; that it ts 
therefore a quality i respect of 
which a comparison cannot fairly be 
justituted between those whio protess 
religion and those who it. 


ne slect 
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On the other hand, let all who name 
the name of Christ remember, that 
he never sanctioned, either by ex- 
ample or precept, the least bitter- 
ness of disposition or irregularity of 
temper, but gave to his disciples a 
new commandment of love, the 
pledge of their allegiance, which is 
quite inconsistent with both; that 
St. James has declared the religion 
of the man who bridles not his 
tongue, to be vain; and that it is 
one of the leading characteristics of 
charity, the first of Christian graces, 
without which faith and knowledge 
and liberality are alike unprofitable, 
that “ it suffers long, and is kind.” 
He whose temper is unchastised has 
need to examine his foundations 
with great wariness: St. Paul pro- 
nounces such persons to be carnal, 
and we know that ‘“ to be carnally- 
minded is death.” Men who pro- 
fess religion, and live much in reli- 
gious circles, ought to guard parti- 
cularly against neglecting those vir- 
tues which happen to be most ad- 
mired and cultivated inthe world. 
Jesus Christ was net His 
condescension in coming into the 
world, the station he chose in 1°, his 
actions, his demeanour, his death, 
all testified a humility, which, though 
it never will be equalled, must by 
all be imitated. ‘There is, nowever, 
a peculiarity in humility of 
Christ which deserves attention. As 
he was without sin, he could not be 
sensible of that deep humiliatios 
which a consciousness of guilt a- 
wakens in a true Christian. It is 
probable, that the lowliness of mind, 
for which he was so remarkable, 
arose from a very qui ick perception 
and elevated view of the pertections 
of God. <A feeling, similar in kind, 
though in degree far inferior, will 
be found in pious gt apne : 
and its energy is generally | 1 pro- 
portion to their advances 7” piety 
and holiness. ‘Thisis the main rea- 
n, though not the only one, 
men who grow in grace alw ays 
be seen to orOW < also in humility. 
Perhaps there ts no Christian 
grace respecting which we are more 


» 
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Fractical View of the 
apt to deceive ourselves, than humi- 
lity. Itisan easy thing for a man 
to bemoan his corruption. It is not 
avery difficult matter even to feel 
and lament iis burthen. God is so 
pure, and we so sinful, that nothing 
but common honesty seems neces- 
sary, through divine grace, to make 
us perceive and confess our mean- 
ness. But it is very possible for a 
man to be humble towards God, and 

roud towards his fellow-creatures. 
The best, because the most trying, 
tests of true lowliness of mind, are 
to be found in our daily conversa- 
tion with men. Do we really obey 
the Apostle’s directions, “to esteem 
others better than ourselves?” Are 
we willing to take the lowest place 
in society, yielding to ethers the 
pre-eminence in reputation for parts, 
learning, and accomplishments ; 
cheerfully accepting reproof, forgiv- 
ing insults, forgetting mortifications, 
and resign ing the means or oppor- 
tinities of distinction, if unfavour- 
able to a Christian spirit? Humility 
1s best Known among equals. With 
God we can have no rivalry. It 
should appear, too, in our behaviour 
and actions, rather than in our lan- 
guage; for such was the humility 
of Christ. He left the glory of his 
Father; he took on him the form of 
a servant; he instructed the mean; 
he lived with men of low estate; 
he washed his disciples’ feet; he re- 
fused worldly honours; he died the 
death of a malefactor. These are 
evidences of humility which are 
quite unequivocal, 

Among the virtues most eminent 
in our Redeemers character, two 
others were noticed above; Disin- 
terestedness and Constancy; but a 
few words must snftice for these. 

Disinterestedness, be it remember- 
ed, differs from self-denial. Self- 
denial is an act, disinterestedness is 
a habit. 

I know of no word in our lan- 
guage, which fully embraces and 
designates that energy in action and 
endurance, which | meantto include 
fu the terua Constancy. It is com- 


pounded of courage, lortitude, pers 
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severance, and patience; qualities 
SO necessary to sustain and gtve ef- 
ficiency to every other virtue, that 


they resemble those plastic princi. | 


ples in the physical world, without 
which all material bodies might 
quickly be dissipated and lost. The 
perfection in which these were found 
in Jesus Christ will be better under- 


stood, if we recollect, that power of 


every description is far less certain- 
ly, though more theatrically, exhi- 
bited, in short violent efforts, than 
by a steady, permanent, unwearl- 
ed, unyielding agency and progres- 
sion. Nor let us forget the moral; 

— Through faith and patien ce we 
inherit the promises ;” “ The good 
soldier of Christ must endure hard- 
ness.” 

There is a lesson of no little mo. 
ment to be learnt from contempiat- 
ing that part of our Saviour’s charac- 
ter which has last been noticed. 
Christians, like others, must frequent- 
ly be engaged in scenes of active 
life, where, in the general conflict, 
dishonest intentions, allied to bold- 
ness and dexterity, will often be suc- 
cessful. ‘Those, therefore, whose pas- 
sions are naturally vehement, and 
who are endowed with powerful un- 
derstandings, will feel desirous to op- 
pose force by force, and subdue with 
a strong hand the lawless endeavours 
of their antagonists. In the de- 
bates of public assemblies, where an 
appeal to the bad passions of man- 
kind is so lamentably effective, the 
temptation is very great, — But 
Christ is our best instructor. He 

surely was not deficient in strength 
of character. He had to contend, 
too, with opponents wicked, impas- 
sioned, and formidable. Yet he 
rarely addressed his worst enemies 
in terms of reproach; never in the 
language of bitterness or contumely, 
His energy was without impetuos: ty. 
Calm and holy, it neither sought as- 
sistance from any evil thing in his 
own nature, nor alliance with the 
bad passions of others. It was in- 
deed strength invincible, but strength 
directed by wisdom, and chastised 
by weekuess. 
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The view of our Redeemer’s cha- 
racter still unexamined—a view, I 
mean, of its symmetry and pericct- 
sess —is perhaps less practically 
usefal than the contemplation of the 
particular graces w hich composed | it; 
yet certainly it opens a field of very 
curious and very profitable specu- 
lation. 

It is a common remark, that a 
principle of compensation runs 
through the works of God. In the 
phy sical and intellectual world this 
is Observable: and so also in morals : 
the stronger virtues are seldom found 
without an alloy of austerity; and 
the softer are nearly allied to weak- 
ness. It is plain that compensation 
implies defect, and we therefore. 
reasonably might suppose that in the 
character of Christ the rule should 
be no longer verified. And thus we 
find it. His force was without 
harshness, his tenderness free from 
imbecility. Nor is this all. Not 
only were his virtues unaccompa- 
nied with their kindred failings, but 
the most opposite excellencies were 
found in him in equal ae pao 

The Emanuel of God possessed a 
elevation of mind, and sublimity n 
his conception of divine things, such 
as man never approached to; yet 
with what facility, what grace, w hat 
propriety, what simple beauty, did 
he adapt his discourses to the igno- 
rant multitude around him! His 
heart was raised far above this 
world, and evidently maintained an 
intimate communion with the Father 
of spirits: yet he conversed freely 
with mankind ; was often engaged in 
the tumult of crowds and contention 3 
and on all oceasions maintained a 
wakeful regard to the wants — 
wishes, the joysand sorrows, of th 
around him. Who ever behel 
who ever could have conceived, “t 
mility so deep, so perlect! Hlis dic- 
nity was equal. With what uncon- 
querable energy of soul did he act 
andendure! His whole life was 
ed in labours and privations. He 
harassed, weary, hangry, without 
home, despised, defamed, forsaken, 
persecuted: still his const 


pass- 
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unshaken; and, pressing towards 
the mark of his high calling, he tri- 
umplied over the mfirmities of na- 
ture, defeated the opposition and 
malice of his enemies, and trampled 
under his feet the powers of dark- 
ness, Surely such lofty and mascu- 
line qualities could not be allied to 
a gentle and tender disposition, 
The softer virtues could hardly have 
lived amidst the severity of ‘such 
continual suffering and conflict! He 
wept over Lazarus; he wept over 
Jerusalem; he pitied the unhappy ; 
he instructed the ignorant; he heal- 
ed the sick; he fed the hungry : ; he 
bore with all the dulness and con- 
tradiction of sinners; in the hour of 
darkness, when himself most needed 
comfort, he consoled and strengthen- 
ed those who were about to forsake 
him in his extremity ; from the cross 
he commanded John to sustain his 
desolate parent; death he pray- 
ed for his murderers. ‘Traly we may 
exclaim with the apostle, ¢ ‘Thou 
art the Son of God, thou art the King 
of Israel!” 
» The view of 0 our Red cemers cha- 
racter last exhit bi ited, deserv: Ss aes : 


the hecins and most attentive con- 


on! Vv further 


2" So 


notice two striking passages which 
may tend to illustrate it. Consider 
the sublimity of that blessed invita- 
tion, ‘“ Come unto me, ¢ ll we that 
travail and are heavy laden, and J 
will refresh yon: take my yoke 
upen you, and tearn of tor I am 
meek and lowly in spir Who, 
but Christ, ever ‘called on men to imi« 
tate his lowliness? ‘There is a sim- 
ple unatlected greatness in this com- 


mand, 9 which I am persuaded no 


parallel can be fo ind in history or 
fiction. Christ was so humbie, that 
he coufd exalt his humility into a 
standard without rendering it ques- 
tionable.—Just after the Last Supper, 
when Jesus had imme diately and 
fully present to his mind the suffer- 
ings he was about to endure, the 
foresight of which soon afterwards 
dreadfully affected him, he girded 
limself with a towel, and washed ja 
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Succession the fect of all his disciples, 
This apfarently trifling act, trifling 
at least in comparison of what he 
had done and was about to do, Christ 
performed in a moment which seem- 
ed to call on him to awaken all 
his cue ries for the approaching 
conflict; when a deep reserve and 
severe self-collection would, in any 
other man, have appeared more suit- 
able to the (reat men 
have an 
near approach 
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their saletv: manv have evinced 


composure their suilcrings, while 


sustumied by the adiniration of the 
mult: — who witnessed them: 
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Ines about liim—suiler- 
ings known only to himselimshould 
not only possess sufficient regollec- 
tion to periorm every oflice of bene- 
volence to those ili: bim, but 
even stoop to the 
condesc: Le which 
seemed to demand assistance trom 
the loftiest and sternest wf mS of 
his nature. 

Christians should observe and fF 
quently cousider the perfect wpa 
encv visible in every part of thei 
Redeemer’s lite and conversation.— 
lt is the Wail of this moral sy imnie- 
try which robs religion of its glory, 
and those who embrace it of their 


hnsion, im an 


tv 


privileges and peace. Nor ouly this. 
,. a | _ ? . ; . - * ‘ , 
Of all sel{-deceptions, that is tar the 


most alarming which respects our 
everlasting interests; and the truth 
13, whatever flattery we may permit 
or pra ictise, thi 


| _ 
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when | 
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vi Lbatsoever contrary to the precepts 
or example of Jesus Clirist. All, 
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r of Christ. [ Noy. 
vantages, so are their temptations. 
It is in religion as in the field; the 
post of glory is the post of danger ; 
and danger, if it fail to awaken us 
to superior diligence and watchful- 
ness, will overwhelm us while we 
slumber. How thankful, then, should 
we be for advice ; how eager to ac- 
cept it, even from our enemies; 
how habitually diffident of ourselves! 
— There isa peculiarity too in Chris- 
tianity, which makes a tlorough con- 
absolutely indispensable. 
The doetrines it i iculcates, and the 
leinper and duties it eajoins, are of 
such a nature, that a partial accept- 


sistenc Vv 


ance of etther certainly cannot be 
considered as so much clear gain, 
and Lilay be Very little better than 


au entire rejection of both. In some 
particulars this s plain, as im the 
abuse of the ll trines Of grace ; 
it is true though less obvionh, 
in the cicle of the moral duties. 
Thus zeal, Lc ther enti ghrened by 

knowledge, nor chastise dl by a, 
Is Only energetic bigotry. De- 


but 


| 
rice 
all> y 


lity, 
vouon, without purity, is profane- 
ness; and, allied to any presumptu- 

ous sin, it is enthusiasin and hy po- 
crisy. Leven humility itself, lovely 
as it is, if separated from the sus- 
taining and moving principles of 

hristianity, particularly from trust 
in God and devotedness to his ser- 
vice, would so abase and neutralize 
the character, that it may be doubt- 
ed whether alone it would be worth 
retaining. What self-denial is in 
its solitary effect, the history of the 
monastic orders awfully instructs 
us. We have seen the same princi- 
ple, which, cherished by the genial 
warmth of love, starts forth to life 
and beauty, supporting, strength- 
ening, and ador ning every sister 
grace; unnaturally Nags of what- 
ever is base and cruel, o 


«¢ Al] monstrous, all prodigious things, 


Ahomi: ia! he , wnutterable.” 


This paper has become long, but 
the subject is very an iple - and 
sure ly the motives to an intimate 
quaintance with the 
(‘hrist, are, aboye all 


character of 
expression, 
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owerful and —e He is our 
Lord God, the Captain of our salva- 
tion. By him we have redemption 
—in him we have strength—with 
him we hope to reign for ever in 
glory. Yet afew years, and they 
who are found worthy shall be trans- 
Jated into the kingdom of the Lamb, 
who shall. “ lead them to fountains 
of living waters, and wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.’ And shall 
we not labour then, while on earth, 
to be conformed to his image, that 
we may be made meet for the pro- 
mised “inheritance ; to be holy and 
heavenly, that we may even now 
walk in his hizht, and taste his mer- 
cy, and fvel tistruth? This is the 


path in which he would lead us, the 


ie 


path of neace and joy. If we fol- 
low him here, he wiil own us here- 
after; if he be our example upon 
earth, he will be in heaven our ever- 
lasting and exceeding great reward. 
X. 
ae 


FAMILY SERMONS. No. XI, 
Luke ii. 10.— Beho’d, I bring you 


So 
good tidings of great joy, which 


shall be to ali l people. 


Tue Christian dispensation is repre- 
sented in Scripture not only as bring- 
ing glory to God, and as ca! icnlated 
to produce a high degree of holiness 


on earth, but also as the subject of 


the greatest joy to man. Agree ably 
to this vie w, the prophets of old 
were accustomed to speak of it in 
terms of the highest exultation. 
The angels announced it to the shep- 
herds, as good tidings of great jov, 

which h should be to all people. As 
such, the first Christians received 
and embraced it; and in ths hight 
do the apostles in their writings con- 

tinually mention it. it is plain, 
theretore, that there must have been 
something peculiar in the Christian 
dispensation, or (w bich ti is the same 
thing)-in the Gospel which makes it 
known, to atlord ground of such 
high and general rejoicing; some- 
thing which is fitly described as a 
Gospel—i. e. as gl ad tidings to man- 
kind. Je will not, theretore, be use- 
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less (with a view to the approaching 
season of our Lord’s Ne ativity) to in- 
quire, and, if possible, to ascertain, 
what is that distinguishing circum- 
stance in Christianity which renders 
it so eminently the subject of joy. 
Was it then, as some have sup- 
posed, the freedom from the bur- 
densome rules and ceremonies ot the 
Jewish law, and the introduction of 
a purer and more spiritual mode of 
serving God? ‘This, without doubt, 
isa great blessing ; but it was so far 
from being the cau se of the joy 
which was produced by the first 
publication of the Gospel, that it 
was even the great stumbling-block 
in the way of the Jewish converts. 
Or, was it the great enlargement of 
the church of God, by the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles, and the conse- 
quent increase of the number of 
truly pious persons? I know no 
greater source of jov to a truly be- 
nevolent mind than this: but it evi- 
dently was not the circumstance 
which affected the first converts to 
Christianity ; for it required a spe- 
cial revelation to disclose, even to 
the apostles themselves, the mys- 
tery, that the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs with them of the same 
promises; and the people were so 
far trom receiving this news 
that for some ames a great d 


G Peree of 
prejyud ice continued to prevail acainst 
it. q 

But, perhaps, it was the clearer 


discovery of thet rue nature of re! \- 
gion; the sublime view given of it, 
as consisting in greater purity of 
heart: the excelience of the mo- 
ral rules contained in the Gospel; 
the spirituality of its precepts; whic 4 


formed the subject c \ This, 
indeed, might be a source of satis. 


faction to minds already spiritual, 
but tothese only : and therefore will 
rot account for the joy diffused by 
the Gospel. Let us consider what 
would now be the case, if a teacher 
ofa purer morality than ever was 
known before were to arise amenz 
us. Is it pot clear, that the interests 
and the fe -come ons of men orien he 


too strengiv sed ¢ the other 
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side, to suffer them generally to re- 


ceive the new doctrme? Men too 
seldom act agreeably to the hight 
which they already enjoy, and are 
too plainly condemned by it, to es- 
teem it a joytal privilege . to have a 
still pyrer system set before them. 
And even if the benetit to mankind 
from purer rules were admitted, yet 
this would produce at the most only 
a silent sort of satistaction, or com- 
placeacy, very different from that 
yoy which the early Chrisuaus ma- 
nifested when the Gospel was first 
made known to them. 

Shall we then conclude, that it was 
the discovery of a future life which 
produced so lively an etkeet on these 
first converts to Christian! ty? Itis 
true, that the discovery of a future 
state is most important ; and that the 
hope of happiness in that state is 
calculated to beget the liveliest emo- 
tions of joy. But then it is to be 
remembered, that the doctrine of a 
lite to come was not new. It was 
generally believed by the Pharisees, 
the most numerous sect of the Jews, 
at the time when our Saviour began 
his ministry ; and our Saviour, while 
he strongly insisted on this trutb, so 
connectéd it with the revelation of a 
far purer system of morality than 
was then current in the werld, as ta 
excite prejudice and opposition, ra- 
ther than joy, in the minds of those 
who heard him. Besides, it is ob- 
vious that the doctrime of a future 
state, involving, as it does, that of a 
day of judgment, in which every 
man shall receive aceording to the 
works done m the bedy, whether 
they be good or evil, is very far 
from being likely to produce gene- 
ral joy: on the contrary, itis much 
more ‘adapted to fill the mind with 
awe and apprehension. Jt may make 
us to tremble, and, like the jailer, 
to cry out, “ What must I do to be 
saved?” But it will not, as the 
preaching of the aposile to him did, 
cause us immediately to rejoice. 

Was it then the mformation that 
there was a way by which the hap- 
piness of a future state might be at- 
tained, that caused so much joy on 


[Nov, 
the promulgation of Christianity ? 
Tins also was known before. It 
cannot be supposed that the religi- 
ous part of the Jewish nation were 
without hope, or without some foun- 
dation for that hope. They observ- 
ed the commandments of God given 
them in Scripture; they offered 
the saerifices appointed for trans- 
gression ; and they doubtless trusted 
in the mercy ef God for salvation. 
But it is the degree of ease with 
which salvation is to be obtained ; 
the prospect of success we have in 
seeking it; the evidence we have 
that God will accept us; to whieh 
our religious hope and j joy will ever 
be proportioned. 

And this leads us to the true cause 
of that joy with which the Christian 
dispensation was received, and on 
account of which it obtained the ti- 
tle et the Gospel, or Glad-tidings : 
it was, because salvation was pro- 
claimed to the world ina fuller mea- 
sure, ON more certain grounds, and 
on easier terms, than H ever had 
been before. It might now be more 
confidently expected; the hope of 
it was better founded; the mercy 
of God was more clearly divulged ; 
a Saviour was proclaimed ; and the 
free forgiveness of sins through him 
offered to the workd. This is the 
uniform representation of Scripture. 
* Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God: say unto her that 
her iniquity is pardoned.” Zion 
is expected to liftup her yeice, be- 
cause her Lerd God will come, and 
« he shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd.” «* Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel, for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people, and hath raised. 
up an horn of salvation for us.” 
« And thou shalt go before the face 
of the Lord, to prepare his way ; to 
give kuowledge of salvation unto his 
people, by the remission of their 
sins.” ‘The angels proclaim glad 
tidings to the shepherds, for Ps a 
say) there is born a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. Simeon rejoiced 


because his eyes had seen the Lord’s 
salvation; and the apostles preached 
repentance and remission Of sins te 
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all who should believe in the name 
of Christ. In short, to this point 
of salvation all the inspired writers, 
with one voice, refer the joy which 
is the natural result of the coming 
of Christ. 7 

Let us, however, consider this 
matter more atientively, and shew 
how much more fully the Chrisuan 
dispensation was a just cause of re- 
joicing than any thing that had here- 
— been known in the world. 

The mercy of God was dis- 
dates In a manner infinitely more 
full than had been hitherto known. 
The Jews had, indeed, had many 
instances of great and distinguish- 
ing mercy exhibited before them, 
Ww bich might excite their hopes ; but 
with it there Was a mixture of seve- 
rity Which might no less alarm their 
fears. The law was full of tireat- 
enings; the prophets came in the 
name of the Lord to rebuke and con- 
demn; and, while obedience was 
fully required, little provision was 
made for the weakness of man. The 
Jewish dispensation was, in short, 
a dispensation cf condemnation, a 
ministration of death. How oilier- 
ent was the style of the apostles! 
*« Now, then, we are adnbassadovs 
for God, as though God did beseech 
you by us. We pray you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 
How different the genius of the Go- 
spel, in which love and mercy were 
the principal features; in which 
God is represented as so full of com- 
passion and mercy to the world, as 
to send bis only begotten Son to be 
the Saviour of it! 

2. The evidence of this mercy was 
much stronger. God had not with- 
held even his only Son, but had 
given him up forus: and every proof 
that Jesus Christ came from God, 
was a fresh proof of the divine mer- 
cy. Every miracie which confirmed 
the one established the other: it 
proved the grace of Gad, as well as 
the power of Christ. And the testi- 
mony of the Spirit, in enabling the 
apostles to work miracles, in order 
to propagate the glad tidings of sal- 
yauon, was another striking eyi- 

Curisr. Osseny. No. 95. 
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dence of the unspeakable mercy of 
God. 

3. The way of salvation, now 
pointed out, was also new, and open- 
ed new views, calculated to fill the 
heart with joy. God, of his infinite 
mercy, offered to the world a full 
and free pardon of their sins. They 
had a declaration from God, founded 
on the most convincing evidence, 
that, whatever their past sins had 
been, they should be forgiven, if 
they repented and believed in Christ. 
God had himself provided an atone- 
ment for sin, a Saviour, through 
whom, ali who felt their inability to 
save themselves, who looked on 
themselves as unworthy of mercy, 
who doubted, or even despaired, of 
salvation, might, by the tree grace 
and mercy of God, be pardoned, 
and received into the family of his 
children. And this salvation was 
conferred on terms that were new 
to the world: terms so easy also, 
that none might fear to miuscarry. 
It wasonly re quired that men should 
repent and believe in Christ, and be 
baptized in his name; that, forsak- 
ing their sins, they should turn to 
God and live; that they should trust 
in Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of 
the world, who was fully able and 
willing to pertorm ail that he had 
promised. And, lest the fear of 
again relapsing into sin, throuch the 
power of that corrupt nature which 
had hitherto prevailed, should deter 
the penitent trom joyfully embrac- 
ing the otfer of mercy, it was pro- 
mised also, that God w ould create a 
clean heart, and renew aright eemrit, 
in those, w ho, by faith, should come 
to Christ, and give themselves up to 
him; that the Spirit of God s! houl 
assist them, enlighten their under- 
standings, and sanctify their hearts, 
And, lest any timid minds should still 
doubt respecting their acceptance, 


the invitation was universal: who- 
soever would, might come and drink 
of the water of lite freely : the Go 


spel was to be preached to every 
creature under heaven: and he that 


came unto Christ, Whosoever he 


might be,should inno wise be cast out. 


4Z 
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It is evident that nothing equal to 
this profusion (if 1 may so call it) 
of mercy, was to be found under the 
Jewish dispensation ; and nothing 


like it among the heathen. Every 
true penitent had now before him a 
good hope, a well-founded assurance, 
that he mightobtain the forgiveness 
of sins, and the blessings of salva- 
tion, mall their extent. It was, em- 
phatieally, the day of God’s merey 

the gate of heaven was Ope ned, vi 
the messengers of the Mest High 
were sent to invite the whole world 
to enter it. With what joy must 
such an invitation have been receiv- 
ed! What new hopes must have fired 
the breasts of these who heard and 
belicved it! How many, who hi- 
therto bad no ideas beyond this 
earth, now saw new and_ glorious 
prospects burst upon them, in com- 
parison ot 
this world appeared as dross and 
dung! They turned to God—they 

believed—they were baptized—they 
became new creatures—they glori- 
fied God—they rejoiced with yoy 
unspeakable—they were filled with 
the love they lived ho- 
lily—they died triumphantly ! How 


justly did the e: iuphatic name of the 
Gospel, 





given to this dispensation, 
aiiswer to its meaning. I[t was ex- 
actly suited to the wants. of men. 
They telt their need of salvation, 
and it was given. th ey wanted ftor- 
CIVENESS, and it was provided. They 
stuod in need of a Saviour, and the 
Son of God came trem heaven to 
save the 

Hap any age } 


happy people! me- 
thinks 1 hear some one say. 


W hat 
W hat 

e1 upon 
Ob th at L had lived at that 
nf! how gilaaiy should I have 
gined myself to the society of Chris- 


a 2A - : | 
privile did Liey emoy. 
emiaae were poured out 


' 
tnem ° 


ius, aud shared im their hove and 
a 


What, then: isthe arm of the 
Lord now shortened that it cannot 
sive, Or lis car heavy that it can- 
not hear? Was the mercy of God 
exhausted in one eflort? Did the 
bua of Rightcousuess arise with 


which all the things of 


[ Nov. 
healing in his wings only for a day, 
and then set in darkness to rise no 
more? Did the church of Christ in 
its infancy receive all the plenitude 
of God’s favour, atterwards to be 
deserted and forgotten? No! that 
day was the dawning ofa day which 
will never set—the beginning of a 
dispensation which will never end ! 
The divine mercy remains the same 
—the Gospel, its terms, invitations, 
promises, and prospects, the same ; 
and therefore our hope and joy in 
receiving it should be the same also, 
‘The present age witnesses precisely 
the same transactions in the case of 
every sinner who repents and be- 

lieves the Gospel, which shed a lus- 
tre on the first ages of Christianity. 
Does be indeed repent? He is in- 
vited to look to [lim who was given 
by God to be the propitiation of the 
sins of the world. 
mercy in terms as full as were em- 
ployed by the apostles. We use 
their arguments— we adopt their 
style. We pray him, in Christ’s 

stead, to be reconciled to God. We 
assure him that God hath made 
Christ, his only Son, who knew no 
sin, to be a sin-offerir ng for us, that 
we might be made the righteousness 
of God in bim; and if he believe 
this gracious ietiah lre will be fill- 
ed, in proportion to his faith, with 
peace and joy in believing. 

This subject may lead us to a 
very important reflection, which 
may be highly useful to us in de- 
termining ‘the justness of our views 
of the Gospel. We have seen with 
what joy the first Christians receiv- 
ed the Gospel, and how remarkably 
it is calculated to excite this feeling. 
There may be various parts in Chris- 
tianity—as its precepts, itsdiscove- 
ries, its warnings, its threatenings ; 
but these do not constitute its es- 
sence, or give it its peculiar colour 
and complexion. ‘Lhe joyful view 
conveyed in it of the forgiveness of 
sin, of the great goodness and won- 
derful love of God to man, of full 
and free salvation through Christ, 
forms its leading characteristic. 


Lutare there not many who over- 
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tion only to those parts of Cliristianity 
which it has in common with other 
systems? 
Impression which the New 
ment leaves on their minds? 


‘| esta- 
Is it 


merely approbation of the purity of 
} account of 
the holiness it requires, or dread ot 


its precepts, or awe on 
failing to obtain eternal life? In 
this case the Gospel is misunder- 
stood: its grand feature is overlook- 
ed. ‘The chief impression which it 
ought to make, and which it will 
make when properly understood, 1s 
that of grateful admiration at the 
glad tidings which it brings of the 
kindness and love of God our Savi- 
our; that of joy, in contemplating 
the great things which that love 
hath wrought for us; that of love 
to Him,who hath proc ened them for 
us by the sacrifice of himself. You 
mistake the Gospel, if these are not 
its eflects: and if these efiects are 
not produced on you, I now exhort 
you to consider it more attentively ; 
to pray that the eyes of your under- 
standing may be enlightened, that 
you may know what is the hope of 
this calling, and what the riches of 
the glory of the inheritance of the 
saints; and that you may compre- 

hend, with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and Jength, and depth, and 
height of the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge. There is often 
a veil, which is cast over our hearts 
by prejudice and pride, and world- 
liness and carelessness, and which 
conceals from us the glory of the 
Gospel, as it did trom the Jews. I 
fear there are thousands of Chris- 
tians, so called, who, were they ask- 
ed which was the greatest blessing, 
and the highest subject of joy, would 
never think of that glorious Gospel, 

which should be the foundation ot 
all our hopes, and the grand source 
of all our comtorts. Indeed, such 
is the nature of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, that there ought to be no one 
living under it melancholy and de- 
jected : for surely the meches and 


the grace of Christ, which are open 
to all, are enough to make the poor- 
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est rich, and the most miserable 
happy. 
gut you will, perhaps, say, I 
should indeed be h apy , 4 | were 
assured of my interest inthe bless- 
the Gospel: but though J 
long striving to obtain a 
well-founded hope of my accept- 
ance in ¢ I nevertheless enjoy 
no such as you say the 
spel was inten led lo convey. 
The cause which mav have led to 
tints Complaint it 1s impossible here 
to discuss fully. It may in different 
Persons arise tre m dillerent causes: 
from constitutional melan- 
cuoly; in some, from a mistaken 
conscience; in some, from a detect 
of judgment; in many, trom erro- 
in many more, I fear, 
from an imperfect practice. But, sup- 
posing you to be sincere in your en- 
deavours—and without th s no peace 
can be expected, nor ought to be en- 
joyed—I would observe, that proba- 
bly your views of the nature of the Go- 
spel are erroneous or detective. You 
may be endeavouring to save your- 
self, without that distinct reference 
to the mediation of Christ: and that 
full reliance on the merits of his 
death, and the efficacy of his inter- 
cession for pardon and acceptance, 
which you ought to possess. Christ 


ings of 


have been 


raat 
JUTISL, 


peace UO0- 


ith soime, 
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isa Saviour. Have vou ever re- 
flected on the tull import of that 


term’ it supposes you to be a sin- 
ner, though perhaps now a penitent 


one. It supposes you to be unwor- 


thy to appear before God; to be 
weak and trail; to be whoily unable 


of yourself to prevail against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; and 
in the deep humiliation and self- 
distrust which are uced, it 
sets before you an almighty, ail- 
sutficient, and aviour, 


all-oracious S 
even the Son of God, who cred tor 


tis prod 


your Sins, and is risen again tor your 
justific: ation, and upon whom, there- 
tore, it binds you confidently to rely 
for the paraon of your sins. His 
promises, then, ou ht to remov 
your fears, and speak peace to your 
conscience, kate power and a 
hess Ought to mspire you with cam 
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fidence, in committing your soul to 
him: and his love ought so deeply 
to affect you, as to become the rul- 
ing motive of your actions, and in- 
duce you to perform every part of 
your duty joyfully and readily, be- 
cause it is enjoined by your Saviour. 
Such should be your views of Christ 
and his salvation. He ought to be 
the sun of your religious system ; 
the foundation of all your hopes; the 
source of all your joy: and the views 
in which Scripture represents him 
to us, are directly calculated to pro- 
duce such an impression. May you 
fully understand them, firmly ‘be- 
lieve in them, affectionately embrace 
them, and joyfully receive them, as 
glad tidings of great joy, sufficient 
to dispel all your anxiety, and to fill 
you with joy and peace in believing. 
Let me only exhort you, with sted- 
fast purpose of heart to cleave unto 
the Lord. Let me warn you not to 
expect salvation, or peace, or joy, 
while you live in any one known 
sin. Let it be your desire as much 
to be saved from the power of sin, 
as from its punishment; and let 
your application to Christ be as 
earnest for his grace to sanctity, as 
for his mercy to pardon.—“* Now 
may the God of peace, who Mn 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
the great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every 

work, to do his will, working 
in you that which ts well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ; to 


whom be glory for ever and ser. 
Amen.” 


eee 


To the Edttor of the Christian Observer. 


A RECENT periodical publication as- 
serts, that the introduction of infant 
baptism took place in the third and 
fourth century ; and that the onl 

men, whose character or talents have 
brought their names to our know- 
ledge, have entered their protest 


Inquiry on the Subject of Infant Baptism. 
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against it. In the essay from which 
this passage is - Tertullian, 
Origen, Eusebius, Cyril, Justin, 
Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Ambrose, Arnobius, Je- 
rom, Epiraim Syrus, and Epipha- 
nius, are represented as advocates of 
adult baptism, in opposition to the 
practice of infant baptism. Doctor 
Milner, on the contrary, in his 
Church History, thinks there is am- 
ple evidence that infant baptism was 
practised by the frs¢ Christian 
churches; and the author of “ In- 
fant Baptism vindicated*,” declares 
that “ there was very little opposition 
to infant baptism before the twelfth 
er even the fifteenth century ; that 
we meet with a formal account of 
the established practice of infant 
baptism about one hundred and fifty 
vears only after the apostles, when it 
is proved to have been a general 
custom; and we.glean evidence, 
from the writings of those who lived 
in the interval between Cyprian and 
the apostles, that infant baptism was 
all along practised, from the very 
life-time of the apostles themselves. 
We can challenge the opponents of 
infant baptism to protluce one single 
well-established instance, during the 
first thousand years of Christianity, 
of any writer who has left it upon 
record as his opinion that infant 
baptism is not lawful to be practis- 
ed, some few declared heretics ex- 
cepted, who rejected baptism alto- 
gether.” 

As there is such a contradiction 
in these accounts of this matter, it 
will be gratifying and useful to your 
readers, if some of your correspon- 
dents will give a general statement 
of the historical evidence in favour 
of infant baptism, witha particular 
reference to the authorities from 
which the evidence is derived. 

J am, Sir, yours, &c, 


M. YF. 


* Vide Christ. Observ. vol. il. pp. 617, 
618. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In the year 1800, a biographice 

dictionary, containing memoirs f 
the chief agents in the French revo- 
lution, and “apparently written with 
a view to exhibit and rep robate the 
inconsistency of those who, after 
having signalised themselves as re- 
publicans anc jevellers, attached 
themselves to the consular gvovern- 
ment, was published at Paris, and 
immediately suppressed by te por 
lice. In 1806, the work made its 
appearance im another form, and 
rendered less offensive to the parti- 
sans of the Napole on dynasty. But 
the editor’s ‘sacritice, far from lull- 
ing the vigilance of the police, was 
followed by the punishment of him- 
self and his associates, and the cireu- 
lation of their work was immediately 
prohibited. A copy, however, which 
was secreted, found its way ito this 
country ; and, by the conductors of 
the Edinburgh Review, has been 
presented to the British public in an 
abridged form, together with some 
additional sketches of character, the 
accuracy of which they profess to 
authenticate. No ene who has been 
accustomed to read this journal can 
doubt the ability with which it is 
conducted, whatever may be his 
judgment in respect to the sound- 
ness of its principles. In particular, 
I think that the journal in question 
has given us more authentic details 
of the character, relative sitnation, 
and resources of France, than have 
appeared in any other publication. 
With the use that they have made 
of their materials, in forming from 
them theories unfavourable to af- 
fairs at home, I have no present con- 
cern. Still less do I wish, in this 


place, to speak of these journalists 
as abettors of the anti-christian con- 
spiracy, undermining, or attempting 
to undermine, the spiritual fortresses 
of Britain and her colonies. All | 





plead for is, that truth, wheresoever 
and whensoever told, should be re- 
cognised as truth; and not discres 
dited because we ‘drei to hear it, 
or dislike its reporters. It is idle to 
speculate ; but I cannot help say- 
ing, if the rulers of France had, 
the dawn of the revolution, bilevel 
what was told them, instead of laugh- 
ing at it, what sorrows and crimes 
might have been prevented ! 

] have collected below such anec- 
dotes, from the Reviewer's article on 
the Biograph ie Moderne, as | judged 
most illustrative of tne genius of 
France, and of human nature, in as 
condensed a form as the subject and 


_ my own leisure allowed of. 


Grégoire, a name conspicuous in 
the annals of the revolution, is now 
a member of the senate and of the 
legion of honour. In July 1789 he 
declaimed against the march of the 
trvops ordered by the king to Paris, 
exclaiming, that ‘ if Frenchmen 
ever consented to become slaves, 
they should be despised as the re- 
fuse of nations.’ The Same year, 
he described the king as surrounded 
by the enemies of the people, and 
asked why it was that Paris, after an 
abundant harvest, was driven to ine 
surrection by the want of food. The 
object of this mquiry was to exas- 
perate the populace against the 
court. On the King’s fhght he ut- 
tered a violent invective against the 
monarch, and called tor an immedi- 
ate trial. In 1792 he was delegated 
tothe convention, and soonattermade 
and carried a motion for the abolition 
of royalty, declaring, that ‘ kings 
were in the moral order of things, 
what monsters are in the physical, 
and that their history was the mar- 
tvrology of nations.” On Now. 15 
he pronounced a violent philippie 
against Louis, and re questc d that he 
might be arraigoed without delay, 
He was then made president of the 
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convention. On the trial of the 
king, he wrote (being absent) to 


convention, ‘ that, under a con- 
viction of the unremitting treachery 
of that perjured monare h, he solicit- 
ed his condemnation without an ap- 
peal to the people. In 1793 he in- 


tie 


vited Barrere to retract: his eulogy 
on Louis XII... and undertook to 


prove that this pretended father was, 
in fact, the scourge of his people, 
In 1794 he read to the convention 
an original letter, as he 
Charles IX., recommending that a 
recompense should be given for the 
assassination of the 
Moay; and this letter he proposed 
to be enrolled among the national 
archives, ‘in order that its publi 
city might aggravate the abhorrence 
which nations should feel for kings. 
On the 25th Dec. 1801, 
was appointed member of the con- 
servative senate, and of the legion 
of honour. He has published various 
works; and now divides his time 
between literature and the routine 
of his office, which he fills with 
much apparent satisfaction. At this 
moment his house is the favourite 
rendezvous of the most distinguish- 
ed savans of Paris; and in private 
life there are few men of more ami- 
able character, or more winning 
manners. 

Garat ‘ 


Grégoire 


in 1793, being m 
justice, as such, acquainted the king 
with his con demnation; which he 
di I, aCe ding to Bertrand de Mole- 
with great barbarity. In 
1798, when ambassador at Naples, 
he made himself obnoxious by the 
warmth of his republican principles, 
and returned to take a seat in the 
of ancients, of which body 
‘ame president in 1799, and 
pronounced a discourse on the an- 
niversary of the kiny’s death. In 
he delivered a ha ane florid 

28 of Napole on, 
in legion 
vo! lonour, of the institute, of the se- 
nate, professor of history in the Ly- 
ceum of Paris, and shares largely 


both in the favour and munilicence 


ville, 


| 
council 


he bee 


1500 
Ora’ 
and is 


> 
ion on the victori 
now amember of 


6! tr A Clupe ray, 
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The well-known JJerlin de Douai, 
in Dec. 7, 1792, proved at the bar of 
the convention, ‘ that he had never 
committed the crime of wishing to 
serve Louis XVI.’ He voted for 
his death, In 1804 he became of 


the legion of honour; and in 1806 
was made a counsellor of state. 


Carnot said of him, that ‘ he march- 
ed steadily ino the revolutionary 
line, and never swerved from his 
principles.’ His present situation is 
the best commentary on this pane- 
gyric; being in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of an immense fortune, accu- 
mulated by every species of rapine. 
Jean Deby ‘'y, NOW a senator, a dig- 
nitary of the legion of homener, and 
prefect of a department, once con- 
stantly denounced kings and priests 
as the feculence and putrefact. -. of 


7 

the human race. He promoted sig- 
nally the memorable aitair “hy the 
tenth of August; and in the same 


month proposed the formation of 
corps of Tyrannicides, whose sole 
duty it should be to murder the 
kings at war with France, and their 
generals. He soon after moved that 
100,000 franes should be given to 
the man who should bring to the as- 
sembly the head of Francis IT., the 
Duke of Brunswick, and ¢ all the 
other beasts who resembled them.’ 
He voted for the king’s death, and 
procured the establishment of a com- 
mittee of supervision, which gave 
birth to the revolutionary tribunal, 
so celebrated for their blood- apthte 
ness. In 1798, his language was 
‘if we must have a superstition, let 
us have that of liberty,—tbe fanati- 
cism of liberty, if we can. There 
is no philosophy without patriotism, 
—no genius but in a_ republican 
soul;’ &c. In 1800, he pronounced 
a panegyric on Bonaparte, and a 
speech in honour of the victory of 
Marengo. He has since appk uded 
all the measures of the new dynasty, 
and is now among the most ardent 
adinirers of § those (rans 
lities which belong to the 
perial race. 

Cochon is prefect of the Nether- 
lands and member of the legion of 


‘endant qua- 
whole ime 
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honour. Ile voted for the king’s 
death; and in 1797 denounced and 
brought to trial several 
of the Bourbons; and stated that ‘he 
knew not to what he was to attri- 
bute the odious distinction of being 
placed in their list of the ministers 
who were to be retained after the 
revival of the monarchy ;’ adding, 
‘that he had voted for the death of 
the king,’ 


emissaries 


By the direc tory he was 


‘ thalind among the déporte tes: but 
by the revolution of the {Sth Bru- 
qiaire returned from the island of 


Oleron ;—and ts now a zealous sup- 
porter of the new 

With the exception of Malonet, 
Mounier, Segur, Alexandre, La Ro- 
chefoucault, and Cardinal Alaury, 
but tew of the distinguished roy alists 
have enlisted themselves in the ser- 
vice of the present dynasty.—Segur, 
once a foreign minister under the 
ancien régime, is now counsellor of 
state and grand master of ceremonies 
at the imperial court.— Mounier died 
in 1806 at Paris, having been a sena- 
tor and prefect of a department.— 
Prince Ferdinand de Rohan, for- 
métly Archb: shop 


eovernment. 


of Cambray, ts 
now almoner to the empress. —Maur y 
retired from the first shock of the 
revolution to Rome, and was created 
there a cardinal. In 1805 he wrote 
to Napoleon, signifying his wish to 
return hoine, and to recognize the 
new “ov emme ont. He was soon after 
app. sinted 2 l!moner to Prince Jerome 
aud made a bishop. He is now at 
Paris, and professedly @evoted to the 
reigning family. Whenreceived as 
member of the institute, he delivered 
an elaborate discourse. No occur- 
rence of the kind ever excited more 
curiosity in the capital, or drew a 
more numerous auditory. pwakyt tes r, 
those who recollected him preaching 
before the king, his benetactor ; or 
asserting in the tak assembly 
the rmghts of ' 
force of argument, and so captivat 

an elocution, had the mortification 
to tind, that bis manner was stripped 
of all the charins wit 
once invested; and that with the 
dignity of his character, 


ee, 4 ™ . as 7 
order, With sin 
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the fire of his ge} 
of his eloquene e, 


s, and the lustre 


livery one remembers the name 
of Carnot, the only one of the whole 
list of A onion who has ad ered 


to his former 
tor the 
for the 


principles. He voted 


ition of the 
fabrication of th 


accus; Princes 5 


irty thousand 


pikes to arm the iti baloties and, 
flimlly, lor the kan rs death. Atrer 
faving peen one of t i> directory, 
ne was compelled to take refuge in 


od rT . , ° sa} j * 
G ran Y where he published a 
‘ 


vindication of his conduct, and de- 
_ | s we ‘ . ’ ‘ ' 

Ciared NMimsetl stiil the irreconctie- 
able Cnenyiy (1 KRInNgs, fig stand 
aione in his volte against tie consu- 


late tor life; strenuously opposed 
the accession of 
imperial dig 
the regis 
to be wholls 


cations, as a 


Bonay aite t ) 

nity ; and reiused tosign 
In 1307 he appeared 
engrossed L- hi 


ters. 


member ot 


class of the institute. Fle is an emi- 


nent mathematician. In manners, 
countenance, and in the deep work- 
ings of the soul, no contemporary 


ot bi s approaches so ne ir'y the 


‘ re- 
publican mode's of antiquity. 

"The associates of Carnot in the 
directory are vet alive. Rezzheli, 
who voted for the kinw’s death, and 
Was SO noterious for b's rapacity, ale 
though in disgrace with the present 
goverment, js left to eniov the 
fruits of his ranine in the viernttv of 
hacreahaglt Re- aa - Ler: Tut. ead 
of the [Pheophilant: sts, and of 
whom it was said by one of his col- 
leagues, ‘that his pre t pas- 

on was the te g pr 6ASs 
jiving, unmolest t of 
botan cal pursuits.—B5 ; } 
ho iourabie e t : i i 
France.—Rocer D re- 
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mankind, has dwindled into absolute 
insignilicance, and now drags out a 
solitary and sordid existence in Pa- 
ris, coutemned by the government, 
and shunned by ‘all orders of men. 
He for some time edited a journal 
called Wenorial Anti-Britannigue.— 
Desezé, the eloquent defender of 
Louis XVI. is yet alive in a retired 
inal of Paris. —Malesherbes, the Ve- 
nerable associate of Desezeé, per: ished 
on the s« allo ld at the age i 
Tronchet, another noble co-operator 
of the latter, died in 1806.—Tron- 
con Ducoudray, who defended the 
queen, was deported to Cayenne, 
aud there expired. 

Anacharsis Cloots, the soi-disant 
‘orator of the human race,’ encoun- 
tered death with the utmost serenity ; 
and on his way to the scafiold lec- 
tured Hebert on materialism, ‘ to 
prevent him,’ he said, ‘ from feeling 
any religious sentiments in his last 
moments.’ He also asked to be ex- 
ecuted after his associates, ‘in order 
to have time to establish certain 
principles, while their heads were 
falling.’ 

Or "the notorious Condorcet, we 
are tuld, that in 1793 he fled from 
the pursuit of death, and took re- 
fuge in a house, where he staid till 
the next year. Driven from this 
asylum, he left Paris, meanly dress- 
ed, with a view to seek the pro- 
tection of his friend Suard, at Seaux. 
He found that Suard was at Paris; 
and was accordingly forced to skulk 
for several nights among the neigh- 
bouring 


quarries. Hunger com- 
pelled him to leave this retreat; and 
entering a smail inn at Clamart, 
his long beard, haggard figure, the 


agitation of his manuer, and bis vo- 
racity in eating, subjected him to 
suspicion, and he was arrested. At 
his examination, he called himself 


Simon, and said that he was a ser- 
vant. But a copy of Horace being 
found in his pocket,~the peasant 


who questioned him said,—‘ [ rather 
suppose that you are one of those 
ci-devant, who had servants. He 
was sent to Bourg la Reine on foot, 
uuprisoned, and tor- 


* 


and there 
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gotten for twenty-four hours; at 
the end of which time he was found 
lifeless and stiff, by a person who 
went to supply him with bread and 
water. Whether he died by mere 
inanition, or by a strong poison 
which he always carried about him, 
is uncertain. He was author of that 
formidable phrase, Peace to the cot- 
tages but war to the palaces.—Petion, 
mayor of Paris, experienced a like 
fate. 

Fonfrede, Gensonné, Ducos, and 
Valagé, were imprisoned with Ver- 
guiaud ; and passed the night before 
their execution in a manner well 
suntable to their several characters. 
Fonfrede, resigned to his fate, wept, 
every now and then, at the recol- 
lection of his wife and children. 
Ducos made verses, enlivened his 
companions by sprightly sallies, and 
gravely proposed, t/at, while they 
still retained their quality as depu- 
ties, they should decree the indivisi- 
bility of their heads from their bo- 
dies, as they had decreed that of the 
republic. Valugée was busy in con- 
triving how he should dispatch him- 
self. Vergniaud threw away some 
poison which he kept about him, 
declaring, that, as he had not enough 
for his friends, he would not aban- 
don them.— When D’Espréménil 
was going to the scaffold, accompa- 
nied by Le Chapelier, the latter, as 
they ascended the steps, said to his 
companion, that they had a terrible 
problem to solve in their last mo- 
ments. ‘ What is that?’ said the 
other. ‘To determine to which of 
us the hisses of the populace are 
meant to be addressed !’ 

Astonishing instances of female 
heroism are recorded. Mad. La 
Rochefoucault particularly signa- 
lized herself in the war of La Ven- 
dée ; and was taken prisoner and 
executed. Another heroine, at the 
affair of Gesté, rallied the discom- 
fited royalists, charged three times 
at their head, and was found covered 
with wounds on the field of battle. 
In the battle of Mans, where 10,000 
republicans, and 20,000 Vendeans, 
ure said to have fallen, 


a young Wwo- 
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‘man, armed with a Helmet and a 
larice, dnd pursued by the enemy, 
fell at the feet of General Marceau, 
wlio raised her up, and determined, 
if possible, to save her. Marceau 
was denounced as having saved a 
Vendean, and would have been exe- 
cuted, but for the conventional deputy 
Bourbette, whose life he had pre- 
served in the same battle. But the 
young woman was executed,—Ce- 
cile Renault, a beautiful woman, ap- 
peared to have been disordered in 
her mind by the distractions of Pa- 
ris, and the tide of blood which 
rolled in the streets; and in May 
179+ called on Robespierre, but was 
refused admission, She said, ‘when 
we had a king there was no diff» 
culty in seeing him. I would sa- 
crifice my life have another, 
W hen dragged before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, two knives were 
found about her, and she was con- 
demned: but there was no proof 
that slie intended Robespierre’s 
death. Her father was executed 
with her as an accomplice; and ali 
her relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ance, were involved in the same 
fate. Upwards of 60 persons, ut- 
terly unknown to her, perished on 
the same account.— Madante Roland 
i$ perhaps the most distinguished of 
these heroines. She displayed the 
most unshaken courage on the scaf- 
fold, which she mounted with a 
marked expression of disdain and 
dignity in her countenance. In 
crossing the Place de la Revolution, 
on her way to the guillotine, she 
bowed her head befcre the statue of 
Liberty that stood there, and uttered 
an indignant exclametion concern- 
ing the abuse of the name. She 
predicted, when about to die, that 
her husband would not survive her 
loss, —a prediction soon verified. 
As soon as he heard of her execu- 
tion, he resolved upon suicide, quit- 
ted his asylum, took the road to- 
wards Paris; and next morning was 
found seated by the side of it, with 
his back against a tree, and mor- 
talty wounded with a sword-cane 
which he ustally carried with him. 
Cunist, Opsiny, No, 05. 
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A note was found beside him, in 
which he declared that the death of 
his wife had left him without any 
farther consolation on earth. 

Should the booksellers be able to 
procure a copy of the Biographie 
Moderne, it is hoped that the work 
will be circulated in an English 
translation. However numerous the 
records of Revolutionary France 
may already be, including the pub- 
lic journals, transactions of the legis- 
lative bodies, and memoirs of indie 
viduals, adding the infinite variety 
of books which have been made up 
in continental countries distinct 
from France, and in Great Britain, 
—a history of the French Revo- 
lution is yet a desideratum. 

It is devoutly to be wished that 
such a history should be compiled 
by a Christian philosopher; who 
would ever bear in mind the obser 
vation, that this political convulsion 
will do us no good unless it be con- 
sidered as a grand experiment upon 
human nature. It is well said bya 
writer referred to above, that the 
interval between 179 and 1800, 
* sives us the abrid ged experience 
of 1 many centuries; and never did 
the faculties and passions of civilized 
man work with so much force, and 
so little disguise. Those who have 
lost and those who have acquired 
power ; the vicissitudes 7 the 
nations and governments of Europe 
have undergone; and the precau- 
tions employed to avert “e evils of 
change; are equally subjects for 
minute research and profound spe- 
culation. During the shock of this 
great convulsion in France, and the 
conflict of opinions among ourselves, 
there was no place for calm obser- 
vation ; and the mind was rather 
bewildered than guided by the 
light which these astonishing events 
seemed to throw on the character of 
our nature.” Alas! that they who 
write thus should so depart from the 
dignity of intellectual philosophy 
as to squander time and language in 
calculating how gloriously happy 
France would have been, if her 
princes, nobles, and courtiers had 


SA 
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Possessed the spirit of martyrs, her 
ministers been popular, her king his 
people's idol, her clergy saints and 
confessors; that is, if mankind were 
angelic intelligences, and the earth 
awakened to its primeval beauty. 
Tam not sorry that the northern 
critics clese the volumes of Revolu- 
tionary Biography ‘* with feelings of 
humiliation and almost of despon- 
dency.” Yet do they “ cling stea- 


dily to the faith, that the seeds of 


future happiness are sowing in the 
midst of this scene of apparent de- 
solation ; and that the plough and 
harrow which are now delorming 
the surface, and tearing up the roots 
of European society, are only pre- 
paring the soil tor a new and more 
abundant harvest of permanent en- 
joyment.” So then, we are to ga- 
ther grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles; the corrupt tree is to bear 
good fruit ; and by its fruit we are 
not to know it! Oh, how perpetu- 
ally are we compelled to remember, 
that no philosophy, but that which 
came down from heaven, can ex- 
plain and remedy the moral and po- 
Jitical disorders of the world, and en- 
courage us to sustain their effects, 
without being disheartened by their 
malignity and continuance, er charg- 
ing upon the Governor of the uni- 


verse the errors and sufferings of his 
ereatures | 


ANELUS, 
+ ema — — 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix Robertson’s History of Charles 
the Fitth, at the account of the 
eniperor’s resignation, we find the 
sollowing note, Book xi. A. D. 1556. 


“ The emperor’s resignation is 
an event not only of such import- 
ance, but of such a nature, that the 
precise clate of it, one would expect, 
should have been ascertained .by 
bistorians with the greatest accura- 
cy. There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diversity among 
them with regard to this point. All 
acree, that the deed, by which 
Cuarles transferred to his son his 


[ Noy. 


dominions in the Netherlands, bears 
date at Brussels the 25th of October. 
Sandoval fixes on the 28th of Octo- 
ber as the day on which the cere- 
mony of resignation happened, and 
he was present at the transaction 
(vol. ii. p. 592). Godleveus, who 
published a treatise “ De Abdica- 
tione Caroli V.” fixes the public ce- 
remony, as well as the date of the 
instrument of resignation, on the 
25th. Pere Barre, I know not 
on what authority, fixes it on the 
24th of November (Hist. d’Alem. 
viii. 976). TYerrera agrees with 
Godleveus in his account of this 
matter (vol. i. 155): as likewise 
does Pallavicini, whose authority 
with respect to dates, and every 
thing where a minute accuracy is 
requisite, is of great.weight (Hist. 
lib. xvi. p. 168). Historians dif- 
fer no less with regard to the day 
on which Charles resigned the 
crown of Spain to his son. Ac- 
cording to M.de Thou, it was a 
month after his having resigned his 
dominions in the Netherlands, that 
is, about the 25th of November 
(Chuan. lib. xvi. p. 571). Accord- 
ing to Sandoval, it was on the 16th 
of January 1556 (Sand. ii. 603). 
Antonio de Vera agrees with him 
(Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 
110). According to Pallavicini, 
it was on the 17th (Pal. lib. xvi. 
p- 168): and wh him Herrera 
agrees (Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. 
p. 233). But Ferreras fixes it on 
the first day of January (Hist. Ge- 
ner. tom. ix. p. 371). M. de Beau- 
caire supposes the resignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been exe- 
cuted a few days after the resigna- 
tion of the Netherlands (Com. de 
Reb. Gall. p. 879).” 





From this statement of the disa- 
greement among historians in a%& 
signing the date of one of the most 
remarkable events in modern his- 
tory, we might perhaps be justified 
in laying down, asa general princi- 
ple in the discussion of historic evi- 
dence, “ That variations, even to a 
considerable degree, among histe- 
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rians, do not necessarily impeach 
their veracity.” Deistical writers 
have ever laboured to invalidate the 
testimony of the Evangelists, on the 
ground of the difference which exists 
in their narratives. If the fact 
stated by Robertson admit of the 
fair deduction of any such principle 
as has been Jaid down, it affords a 

complete answer to such allega- 
tions; for in no one instance do the 
sacred writers differ from each other 
so widely as the historians mention- 
ed in the note above quoted. And 
it is remarkable, that while they all 
differ as to the day on which the 
transaction took place, they are 


agreed as to the date of the deed of 


transfer. Had they differed on both 
dates, many suppositions might have 
been resorted to, in order to recon- 
cile them, which are now inadmissi- 
ble: therefore their adhering so 
precisely to one date, makes their va- 
riation as to another still more strik- 
ing.—Shall we then allege of these 
writers, that they ‘ cannot. be true 
and faithful historians?” Or if an 
argument were deduced from these 
ditferences, to prove that Charles 


the Fifth never reigned, or that he 


must have died an emperor, would 
it have any weight even with the 
most sceptical ? ‘And yet the exist- 
ence of our Lord on earth, and the 
truth of the facts related concerning 
him in the Gospel histories, are 
gravely controverted on the same 
principle. ?. 


EE ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In one or two of your late numbers 
the subject of Liberty and Neces- 
sity has been introduced, appa- 
rently with a view to the revival of 
some discussion of that most intri- 
cate question. Although your known 
impartiality in this and some other 
controversies is a sufficient security 
to your readers that nothing crude 
or dogmatical will be admitted into 

your pages it is much more desit- 
shte that the subject should be alte- 
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her avoided, abandoned as it has 

o as inexplicable by men of the 
first rank in intellectual abil'y. To 
promote this end, I take the \iberty 
of sending you a remarkable pas- 
sage from the Hssay of David Hume 
on Liberty and Necessity, as it is 
quoted by Lord Woodhouselee, in 
his Life of Lord Kames*. That 
learned and elegant writer. in state 
ing the sentiments of Lori Kimes 
on this difficult question, expresses 
himself as follows:— 

“ The subject itself we have the 
best grounds for believing to he 
above the reach of human undler- 
standing; (perhaps purposely in- 
tended by our Creator to impress 
man with a just sense of the |imita- 
tion of the powers of his mind ;) 
and, instead of straining our facul- 
ties in a vain endeavour 1 to compre- 
hend, explain, and reconcile its 
contradictory phenomena, it were 
better at once to acquiesce in that 
conclusion, which one of the most 
subtile of- uetaphysicians has him- 
self drawn, after a full statement of 
all that with certainty could be af- 
firmed on the question of Liberty 
and Necessity :—‘ These are mys- 
teries which mere natural and un- 
assisted reason is very unfit to han- 
dle; and whatever system she em- 
braces, she must find herself involv- 
ed in inextricable difficulties, and 
even contradictions, at every step 
which she takes with regard to such 
subjects. To reconcile the inditte- 
rence and contingency of human 
actions with prescience, or to de- 
fend absolute decrees and yet free 
the Deity from being the author of 
sin, has been found hitherto to ex- 
ceed all the power of philosophy. 
Happy, if she be thence sensible 
of her temerity, when she pries in- 
to these sublime mysteries; and, 
leaving a scene so full of obscuri« 
ties and perplexities, return, with 
suitable modesty, to her true and 
proper province, the examination 
of common life, where she will find 
difficulties enow to employ her in- 

* Veli. p. 148. 
5A? 
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quiries, without launching into so 
boundless an ocean of doubt, uncer- 
tainty, and contradiction *.’ ” 

The apparent humility and can- 
dour, and the undoubted truth, of 
most of the assertions in the fore- 
going passage, may perbaps have 
more weight with some of your 
readers, who may be perplexing 
themselves with the subject in ques- 
tion, than much reasoning upon it, 
however acute and plausible. On 
points of this nature, more than al- 
most any others, it betrays no weak- 
ness of understanding to yield to 
the testimony of these who have 
preceded us in the inquiry, and to 
be content to be ignorant. It will, 
on the contrary, be generally found, 
that those who have thought most 
deeply upon the subject, have been 
the least disposed to dogmatise. 

Tam, Sir, &e. W. 


aR 


Although the following letter has 
not satisfied us, and ~ »robably 
will not satisfy our readers, with 
Tespect to the expediency of the 
rule, which Mr. Benson, after 
having explained, undertakes to 
defend, we deem it right to lay 
it before our readers without any 
farther comment. 


Te the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix your number for October last, in 
which (page 470) you speak of the 
Methodist Conference, lately held 
in Manchester, you notice the fol- 
lowing question, which had been 
proposed by the late Rev. John 
Wesley, and answered many years 
ago at a genera! Conference, and 
was only confirmed in this last Con- 
ference, and re-published in the 
Minutes thereof: “ Ought a woman 
to marry without the consent of her 
parents?” The answer is, “ In ge- 
neral she ought not: yet there may 
be an exception.” The exception 
you quote, and then express your 
epprehension, “ that the ambiguity 


_ © Essays 2nd Treatises on several Sub- 
jects, vol, ii, 


[ Nox. 
ofthe terms must haye led you into 
some mistake as to its scope.” Per- 
mit me to observe, that this, indeed, 
appears to have been the case. It 
must be acknowledged there is some 
ambiguity in the terms, although 
not designed either by Mr. Wesley 
or the Conference, and not such as 
could mislead any member of the 
Methodist society, for whose direc- 
tion the rule and the exception 
were intended. To them, the mean- 
ing of them has hitherto been, and 
is still, perfectly apparent. But it 
seems the ambiguity of the terms 
has led you, if not to mistake, yet to 
question the scope and intention of 
the exception to the rule. You 
will please to observe, therefore, 
that it only respects a truly Chris- 
tian or pious womau, who believes 
it to be her duty to marry. And 
concerning such an one it states, 
that “if her parents absolutely re- 
fuse to let her marry any Christian, 
then she may, nay, aud ought, to 
marry without their consent.”” Now, 
by “any Christian” here, is not 
micant, as you suspect, any person 
that may offer, and whom she may 
incline to marry, provided he be 
but a Christian. No idea of this 
kind ever entered into the mind of 
Mr. Wesley, or any member of the 
Conference. They meant, “ if her 
parents absolutely refuse to let her 
marry a Christian, a true Christian, 
a pious man, however equal he may 
be to her in property, education, 
and rank in life (a case by no means 
singular) ; and ifthey, being them- 
selves ungodly, insist that, if she 
marry at all, she shal marry one 
like themselves, a man of the world 
—a man who, as far as she can 
judge, is devoid of true religion: 
then, in that case, she may, nay 
ought, to marry without their con- 
sent.” It ought to be well observ- 
ed, that this single exception to the 
general rule supposes three things: 
ist, That the woman sincerely, and 
before God, believes it to be her 
duty to marry ;— 2d, That she is 
pious; and therefore, according to 
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the apostle’s doctrine (1 Cor. vii. 
39) ought only to marry in the 
Lord, and not to be unequally 
yoked with one who is not pions 
(2 Cor. vi, Lt—17) ;—and, 3d, That 
her parents absolute ‘ly retuse to give 
their consent to her marrying one 
that is pious. Thus explained, ] 
doubt not but both you and your 
readers will approve of the excep- 
tion; especially as it is added, to 
shew the disinterestedness of the 
Preachers, “ Yet even then a Me- 
thodist Preacher ought not to marry 
her.” 

Your giving this letter a place in 
the next number of your Miscel- 
lany, will oblige 


Yours, in Christian love, 
JOSEPH BENSON. 
City Road New Chapel, 
Nov. 6, 1809. 
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HYMN 
AVPILICABLE TO THE PRESENT COR Di- 
TiON OF THE JEWS. 
Dtsown'p of Heav'’n, by man opprest, 
Outcasts from sion’s hallow'd ground, 
Wherefore should Esrac!’s sons, once blest, 
Still roam the scorning world around ? 


Lord! visit thy forsaxen race ; 
Back to thy fold the w 


Teach tiem to seek thy slig shied yrace 


t* md Crers id, 
, 


‘Lo hail in Christ their promis’d "kit Z 


The veil of darkness rend im twain, 
Which bides their Shiloh’s glorious light; 
The severd olive-branch again 
Firm to its parent stock unite. 
While Judah views his birth-right gone ; 
With contrite shame, bis bosom move 
The Saviour he denied to own, 
The Lord he crucified to love. 
Haste, glorious day! expected long! 
When Jew and Greek one pray’r shall pous, 
With eager feet one temple theong, 
One God with grateful praise adore, 


J. J, 
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The Jubilee: a Sermon delivered Sun- 
day, Oetoher 22, 1809, in Argyle 
Chapel, Bath. By Wittiam Jay. 
Published by Request. Bath: 
and London, Williams and Smith, 
Svo. pp. 40. Price ls. 


We have had frequent occasion to 
notice the productions of this able 
and eloquent preacher; and certain- 
ly the sermon before us will not di- 
niinish his well-earned reputation. 
It is distinguished by his customary 
feeling; and exhibits the same ood 
sense, “and the same solicitude for 
the interests of practical piety, 
which have always characterized 
the writings of Mr. J ay. We in- 
troduce the present sermon, there- 
fore, to the notice of our readers, 
not for the sake of any new or strik- 
ing criticisms which arise from it, 


but to aflord us an opportunity of 


presenting them with some extracts, 
which appear to us to possess an 
interest beyond the circle of the 


congregation to which they were 
originally addressed. 

In enumerating the advantages 
derived to the Jews from the ap- 
pointment and recurrence of the 
year of Jubilee, Mr. Jay Specifies 
one, which aifects us no less than it 
did them, and which we rv not re- 
collect to have seen so distinctly in- 


sisted upon before: 


« Tt established,” he observes, “ the divine 
authority of Moses. Fo x we may boldly af- 
firm, that no leg ‘islator, unless conscious of 
being divinely ins; would erer hare 
committed himself ae aula such a lew. 

miracle. it 
forbad all agricultural process, oa the as 
surance that the year preceding sbould 
render it needless, by yiciding an abund- 
ance suihcient to answer its demands withest 
tillace. For this duuble produce in oae 
season he pledged himself. Would an me, 
paster have done this: How easaly wouki be 
tlad hus assertian bera 
tu Tebel, and. so go- 
verned by preseut appearances, would newer 
have submitted to tse logs of a years pro. 


It was . founded an a standing 


} > Poet 
have been detected ! 


jalse, a people so prone 
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duce; neither would the possessors of ac- 
quired estates have resigned them.—Their 
obedience in such circumstances abundantly 
proves the truth of his claims.” pp. 18, 19. 

“ It verified,” he further observes, “ the 
prophecies with regard to the descent of the 
Messiah, It rendered necessary the conti- 
nuance of the distinction of every tribe and 
family: this preserved their geucalogies se- 
cure and clear: and thus ultimately, and no 
doubt intentionally, it served to ascertain 
the birth of our Lord and Saviour from the 
tribe of Judah, and the family of David. 
indeed every dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence or grace from the beginning of the 
world, regarded the coming of the Messiah, 
and issued in * the fulness of him that 
illeth all in all’” pp. 19, 20. 


We are happy to find Mr. Jay, 
whose authority in certain religious 
circles is weighty, concurring with 
us in the remarks which we have 
occasionally made on the perverse 
use to which the figurative language 
of the Bible is too often applied. 
“It has been frequently abused by 
violence, and debased by Jittleness. 
Expositors and preachers have too 
commonly supposed, that a confor- 
mity was to be sought tor in every 
attribute and in every circumstance 
of the subject; whereas a real and 
striking similitude is all that is re- 
quired in any writer. And the 
same,” he adds, “ will hold with 
regard to the metaphors, parables, 
and types of the Scripture.” We 
no less agree with Mr. Jay, when he 
observes, with equal justice, that the 
various usages and institutions of the 
ceremonial : economy, derive, at the 
same time, their significancy, their 
value, their perfection, from refer- 
ence: they were all “ shadows of 


good things to come, but the body 
is Christ.” 


«“ This,” he adds, with his characteristic 
feeling, “ This renders the Old Testament so 
delightful and edifying to a Christian. By 
means of the subsequent explanations of the 
New Testament writers, he can go back and 
compare promise with accomplishment; the 
figure with the substance. He can read the 
giury of his Redeemer in the patriarchal dig- 
nity, in the prophetical wisdom, in the priest- 
ly sanctity, in the kingly dominion. He 
can find hit in the sufferings and elevation 
ef Joseph: in the splendor of Solomon: in 


[ Nov. 


the burial and resurrection of Jonah. He 
can see him as the bread that came down 
from heaven in the manna; as the water of 
life in the streams that flowed from the rock 
in the wilderness ; as an offering for sin in 
the slaughtered bullock or bleeding lamb. 
In the brazen serpent he beholds him as 
dying on the cross, * that whoever believeth 
on him shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ He meets him, he hears him in the 
Jubilee. Itisin allusion to this season, that 
our Lord expresses himself, in the words of 
Tsaiah ; ‘ The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me: because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are 


bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord?” pp. 94, 99, 


After having pointed out some 
particulars of resemblance between 
the Jubilee and the Christian dis+ 
pensation, he observes, with a 
warmth 

which well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men, 


“With what satisfaction and pleasure 
would a Jewish priest proclaim the arrival 
of the Jubilee? And shall a Christian minis- 
ter be cold and senseless, who has ‘ this 
grace given, to preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Clirist?’? Q whata 
privilege, to go and publish that God ‘ has 
not spared his own Son, but delivered him 
up tor us all, and that with him he will also 
freely give us all things: that God is in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them.’ 
I would rather be employed in announcing 
this intelligence to sinners, than be destimed 
to blow the trump of the archangel that shall 
awake the dead. I would rather call you 
to the feet of the Saviour, than to the tribu- 
nal of the Judge.” 

“« The Gospel, my brethren, is not a specu- 
lation. It is not a matter of idle curiosity. 
It is not the solution of a problem, or the de- 
cision of a point in debate, the knowledge of 
which can merely affect the judgment. It 
brings us ‘ good tidings of great joy.’ It is 
not only wonderful, but interesting. It is 
not only ‘a faithful saying ;’ but * worthy 
of all acceptation.’ It is ‘ all our salvation ; ’ 
It is ‘our 
and sheuld be ‘ our joy.” p. 33. 


and it should be * al] our desire.’ 
giory ; 

The sermon closes with a few 
hints of admonition concerning the 
celebration of the happy anniver- 
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gary, the approach of which sug- 
ested to the author the text from 

which le has preached (Levit. xxv, 
10). The topics are well chosen. 

“ You glory in the moral example of your 
sovereiou, * whose life’s a lesson to the land 
he sways.’ Why, then, resemble him, and 
do not disgrace the event you commemo- 
rate by indulging in every kind of dissipa- 
tion and intemperance.” 
trembling.” 
praises;” Qc. 


“ Rejoice with 
« Blend prayer with your 


_ The concluding paragraph is par- 
ticularly striking, and must have 
had a powerful effect. We give it 
entire.— 


“ Let liberality accompany your festivity. 
Streteh out your hand to the poor. Visit 
the abode of misery. Contribute to the re- 
lease of some unfortunate debtor. Cause 
some widow's heart to sing for joy. Let 
the blind hail a day they are forbidden to 
see. Let the aged feel themselves young 
again, and talk of the things they did in the 
old time, before many of us. Some—many 
-—ah! how many, eat nothing from day to 
day, but ‘ the bread of sorrows’—Let them 
taste comfort, and ‘ forget their misery.’ 
‘Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom 
mothing is prepared: for this day is holy 
unto our Lord ; neither be ye sorry; for the 
yoy of the Lord is your strength.’ 

“ God save the King; and Jet all the 
people say amen.” pp. 39, 40. 

We are not a little suprised, that 
so sensible a man as Mr. Jay should 
speak of the Agrarian law, proposed 
by Stolo, as “a wise constitution ” 
{p. 18). We must deprecate-the in- 
troduction of such subjects into ser- 
mons, until the minister who ven- 
tures to bring them forward shal! 
have gone through a course of read- 
ing on politicaleconomy. Remarks 
of this kind are not mere)y unsound 
in principle; but they have (we 
are persuaded without their being so 
intended) a bad practical effect: for 
if that “ constitution” which might 
be shewn to be most injurious and 
impolitic, even as the interests of 
the lower orders are concerned, be 
represented as ‘‘ wise;”” what must 
be thought of that constitution of 
society to be found among our- 
selves, and which will naturally rise 
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in cotitrast to the minds of a British 
audience? Thereal evils which exist 
among us it is our duty to as- 
certain, and, if we can, to amend: 
but let us not admit the supposition, 
in the present noon-day blaze of po- 
litical light, that an Agrarian law 
would tend in any degree to their 
removal; or that, on the contrary, 
it would not tend grievously to ag- 
gravate their pressure. 


ai 


An English Grammar: comprehend- 
ing the Principles and Rules of the 
Language, illustrated by appro- 
priate Exercises, and a Key to the 
Lexercises. By Linptey Murray. 
In Two Volumes: Vol. I. pp. 499 ; 
Vol. IL. pp. 527. Loagman and Co. 
London. 8vo. Price Ll. Is. 


Ir will not be expected of us, as 
Christian Observers, to bestow so 
extended an attention upon these 
volumes, as we have, nevertheless, no 
hesitation in saying their peculiar 
merit demands. Yet the same cha- 
racter forbids us altogether to over- 
look them. Every work connected 
with education is important. And 
even those, which are not profess- 
edly or necessarily of a moral de- 
scription, generaily acquire a moral 
character fromthe sentiinents which 
the authors find, or make, the oppor- 
tunity of introducing. We may, 
perhaps, indulge a hazardous secu- 
rity, in supposing that the time is 
now completely past, when publi- 
cations of the most indifferent or re- 
mote description availed themselves 
of their unsuspected characier to dis- 
seminate the principles of atheism in 
religion and of anarchy in politics, 
We inay, however, safely aftirm, that 
this is not done with the profligate 
openness and efirontery, which we 
were in the habit of observing a 
few yearsago. Still, the considera- 
tion, that almost all the sources of 
science may be, because they have 
been, polluted, is sufficient to secure 
our active recommendation of such 
elementary works as are not only 
tree from this formidable imputa- 
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tion, but are uniformly friendly to 
the interests both of religion and 
of morality. We had occasion, in 
an earlier part of our miscellany, to 
bestow, what we supposed to be, de- 
served commendation upon a former 
work of Mr. Murray, for which we 
were called to account by one of 
our correspondents; and we were 
not displeased to find ourselves 
quickly justified by another. We 
certainly do not repent of our first 
opinion, and we have no hesitation 
m delivering one more strongly fa- 
vourable on the present occasion. 
There is much room for difference 
of sentiment respecting the portion 
of religious matter which should be 
setroduced into works, the proper 
object of which is not to explain 
or enforce religious truth. We are 
aware of the arguments which may 
be adduced, and those very pow erful 
ones, for decisions on this subject 
widely different from each other. 
We think, however, that in a gram- 
matical work like the present, the 
proportion of religion which the au- 
thor bas introduced is as much as 1s 
calculated to do good. We are like- 
wise bappy to bear testimony, that 
none of the sentences or extracts on 
this subject appear to be selected 
with relation to the peculiar creed of 
the writer. Having perused the 
work, not as either instructors or 
learners, but as critics, we cannot 
pretend to have read every line in it, 
every declension of every noun, and 
every conjugation of every verb. 
We have, however, read it to a suf- 
ficient extent, and with sufficient 
care, to be able to pronounce upon 
it as a work of great correctness and 
perfection. The parts which we 
would select as deserving of peculiar 
praise, and qs calculated to afford 
most satisfaction to the person who 
reads the grammar in more adyanc- 
ed life, for the purpose of recover- 
ing and re-impressing what he learnt 
1 his youth, are that on Syntax, 
ed the Appendix to the first vo- 
lume, “ containing Rulés and Obser- 
vatious for assisting young persons 
to write with perspicuity and accu. 


[ Nov- 


racy,” &c. There is considerable 
acuteness displayed under both these 
important. heads; and, as we en- 
tirelyagree with the opinion quoted 
from Blair, j in the motto of these vo- 
lumes, that ‘ they who are learning 
to compose and arrange their sen- 
tences with accuracy and order, are 
learning, at the same time, to think 
with accuracy and order,” we see 
an intellectual, if not a moral ad- 
vantage, attending this pursuit. The 
large number of examples in this 
work is of great importance, not 
only as ilastrating the several rules 
which the author lays down, but as 
putting a reader, even of inferior 
ability, into a capacity of judging 
for himself how far the rules them- 
selves are just. 

Mr. Murray, in vol. pp. 223, 
&e. seems to be decidedly in favour 
of using the word “ means,” when- 
ever employed in the sense of in- 
strumentality, uniformly in the plu- 
ral form, ‘and that even when 
joined with a singular pronoun. It 
is but lately that authors have ven- 
tured to innovate into grammatical 
accuracy in this instance: but it 
certainly i is a gross and unnecessary 
violation of grammar to say “ by 
this or that means ;” and there can 
be little question, in our opinion, 
that, in fifty years or less, we shall 
enjov the advantage of having a 
distinct and acknowledged singular 
and plural in this word, as well as 
in every other that requires them. 
To use the plural, when the word 
occurs absolutely, is certainly pro- 
per; because more articles than 
one, under the character of means, 
may be intended to’ be expressed. 

We cannot dismiss these volumes 
without observing, that, as they are 
intended for the higher classes of 
readers, they will be. found particu- 
larly serviceable to instructors, to 
young persons who have left school, 
and to foreigners. 

It is but justice to the respectable 
and laborious author, to subjoin the 
concluding paragraph of the Intros 
duction to the first volume: 


“ Betore the close of the Tntroductios, # 












































tnay not be superfluous to observe, that the 
author of the iollowing work has no interest 
in it, but that which arises from the hope, 
that it will prove of some 
young persons, and 


advantage to 
relieve the labour of 
those who are employed in their education. 
He wishes to promote, in some degree, the 
cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, 
with this view, he has been studious, through 
the whole of the work, not only to avoid 
every example and illustration, which might 
have wn improper effect on the 


youth ; but also to introduce, 


minds of 
Ol Tnaly OCCa- 
sions, such as have 
dency. His attention to objects of so much 
importance will, he trusts, meet the approba- 
posed reaner, If t 


a moral and religious teu- 


tion of every well-di 


were faithtully regarded in ali books of 


cation, they would doubtless contribute 
inateriatly to the order and happiness oi 
erety, by guarding the innocence, and cuc- -« 
4 ‘ } cP - r ¥ " . > ” 
Hime the virtue, Gf the fsibg generation, 
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An Account of the latter Days of 
Richard Vickris Pryor; to which 
as prefired a brief Sketch of his 
Lite and Character. Second Edi- 
tion. Bristol, Mulls and Co.: Lon- 
don, Darton and Harvey. 
pp. oY. 


12mo. 


THe moral uses to which authentic 
biography is applicable, form a 
strong contrast to the mischievous 
and morbid etlects of those factitious 
representations of life and manners, 
which, under the name of novels, 
crowd the shelves of our circulating 
libraries, and corrupt the taste and 
pervert the judgment of so many of 
our youth of both sexes. It is a 
methodof instilling instruction which 
is sanctioned by the highest autho- 
rity; nor will it be “denied, that 
the inspired writings owe much of 
their usefulness, as well as of their 

charm, to the biographical sketches 

by which their traths are illustrated 
and enforced. We are not una- 
ware, however, of the abuse to which 
this species of writing is lable. The 
tond partiality of friends is apt to 
drag into notice many cire umstances 
which it had been well to bur y inobli- 

vion ; and,under the authority of de- 
parted worth, principles and maxims 
sometimes obtain credit and currer- 
Crnisr, Ospsenvy. No, 95. 
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, which ought rather to have been 
reprobated and condemned. Let 
any intelligent reader take the treu- 
ble to turn over the pages of the 
Magazines, whether religious or irre- 
ligious, whieh have issued from the 
British press during the last three of 
four years, and he will fi 
mark abundantly verified. He will 
discover, that, in the one class, cha- 
racters are Often held up to imitation, 
in this Christian land, which do not 
appear to possess one Christian at- 
tribute. In the other, he will ereve 
to behold the reveries of enthusiasm 
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which, while it displavs the omntpo- 

tence of religion in reducing the re- 
bellious heart of man to * the oDe- 
Ramee of faith,” carefully avstatas 
from accre: 5 tmz any thing, either 


in principle or practice, which is at 


Variance with the werd of God. 
And it ts on this ground that we 
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the awful scenes about to be unfolded to the 
departing soul, and that its eternal condition 
is on the point of being finally decreed, the 
consideration is full of solemnity ; and it be- 
comes doubly so, when to this we unite the 


idea, that ere long, and we shall be actors in 
a similar scene, and be surrounded by the 
same prospec ‘The remembrance ot death 
c we rves a i brated writer) ought to pre- 
dominate habit and 
wees { principle, alw ays operating; and our 

ntion should s 


ill our minds as an val 


Idom wander so far froin 
as not to 
by sight of an 


our condition, be recalled and fixed 


event which must soon, we 


2 ; é; 
know not how soon, happen likewise to our- 
nant on ar . er = 

selves, and of which, though we cannot ap- 


point the time, we 


may secure the conse- 

quence.’ 
a By : studying those memorials of the last 
hours of go dt nen, ot which there are many 
extant; by observing the foundation on 


yjo ICLr Lane epct ana ; : 
Wilt ti the —s sC’S ect, and 5 hat if “ AS 


that enabled t} 


hem to overeome the bitter- 
ness of death, we may gain many useful 
hints j in relation to what is requited of us, 
would we become partakers of the seme im- 
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mortal hopes, and of the same eternal inhe- 
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becorne now what we shall then wish tc have 
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The subject of the present Me- 
moir was born in London, in Jan. 
175). He appears to have possess- 
ed an excellent understanding, which 
was improved and embellished by 
means of a liberal education; and 
he enjoyed the further advantage, in 
consequence of a slight tendency to 
consumption which appeared in him 
about the age of eighteen, of spend- 
ing some years in the 
of Europe, amon 
of modern art, 
ed greatness, 


southern parts 
s those monuments 
relics of depart- 
which were calculated 
in an eminent degree to refine his 


} 
ana 


taste and to exercise his reflecting 
yowers. But, notwithstand) ing his 
long residence on the contine nt, and 


the care its took of himself while at 





[ Nov. 
home, his health gradually declined 

and before the end of 1806, his com 

plaints had made considerable pro 

gress, 

Although the necessity he was 
under r, of “avoiding any great exer- 
tion of his voice, pr evented his con- 
versing much; yet we are told, that 
his con wepeution. whenhe did unbend, 
was rem: le gee: interesting ; and as 
he had read and seen much, it was 
often enlivened by anecdote and de- 
scription. Tle was admired for the 
unattected simplicity of his manners, 
and the uprightness of his mind ; 
and was always distinguished by 
sterling sense and a discriminating 
judgment. ‘The fidelity of the bio- 
hay aphex does not allow him to con- 
cna from us, that his triend was na- 
turally opinionated, and warm in his 
temper, and that he was tnctured 
with “ that species of pride which 
the consciousness of superior intel- 
lect too often inspires.” His vale- 
tudinary state had also increased 
that selfish di isposition, which is 
natural to man, so as to produce @ 
too exclusive attention to his own 
accommodation and comfort. These 
shades in his character served toren- 
der the influence of Christianity, in 
purifying his heart, more striking ; 
and on that account they are rec orded 
in this sketch. 

It had for some time been a source 
of anxiety to some of his friends, 
that he did not feel as he ought the 
infinite importance of eternal things. 
He had always, indeed, attended to 
the outward observances of religion ; 
he had even been in the frequent 
practice of reading his Bible: but, 
as he Limselt afterwards acknow- 
ledged, he did not understand its 
leading truths, and he was unac- 
quainted with its influence in reno- 
vating the soul, and directing and 
controuling both the affections and 
conduct. ‘Towards the close of 1806, 
however, after his return from an 
excursion to Norway, it became 
plain to those around him, that a 
very considerable change had been 


wrought in his mind. His religion 


had acquired strength and vitality, 
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and its benign and sanctifying influ- 
ence became very visible in the 
whole of his deportment. He now 
daily devoted a portion of his time 
to serious retirement, and to the 
study of the Scriptures and works of 
piety ; and his conversation assumed 
a more Christian cast. ‘The sense 
he now appeared to entertain of the 
supreme importance of religion, 
was accompanie d by a humbling 
conviction of the sintul insensibility 
to its value in which he had passed 
so large a share of life. Indeed, this 
conv iction had been gradually grow- 
ingupon him: for even a year betore 
the period of which we speak he 
thus wrote to one of his friends 


«Tam often surprised at myself, and al- 
most every body else, to think how seldom 
we reflect upon > far the most in omentous 
day of our life, that day when we must bid 
adieu to all ie objects, which now entire- 
Jy fill our thoughts—and what is ter more 
awtul, that day when we are to enter mga 
a new state of being, to endure through all 
eternity, either of misery o - bliss. In com- 
parison with this great aisle of securing an 
edernal happiness, what baubles do all those 
objects appear, which we hunt and labour 
after, throughout the whole span of our 
fleeting life ! At some moments, when the 
mind, unfettered by externals, contemplates 
these important objects, we are ready to 
fancy we shall never think the world again 
wortha thought; and yet, strange to say, the 
next hour we rush atter its pleasures as if we 
never heard there was another.” p. 16—18. 

** God forbid,” he afterwards ob- 
serves, “ I should ever think of ad- 
ducing innocency of life, or atten- 
tion to religious duties, as a ground 
of hope for eternal comfort. If my 
ouly hopes were founded on these, T 
should indeed be miserable. The 
Scriptures, and the Articles of the 
Church, tell us plainly enough, that 
we have all deserved condemnation, 
and that nothing but the merits of 
an Almighty Saviour can make us 
acceptable to God.” 

During the winter, we are told 
that his piety became more confirm- 
ed, and he seemed to have adopted 
a fixed resolution of devoting him- 
self wholly to the service of God. 
Nor was this occasioned by any idea 
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that his death was at hand: on the 
contrary, he was led, by the msi- 
dious nature of his compl: aint, to re- 
gard that event as still very distant. 
The state of his mind will appear 
from the following extracts. 

“In a paper dated November, after la- 
menting that he had not led a more useful 
life, and accusing himself of having trans- 
gressed in various ways the holy law of God, 


he remarks—* But supposing [ bac i.ot even 
actually committed one (sin), yet onume- 


rable do I find my sins of omissiviu, that ior 
them alone I dese ernal punishment, I 
know not how Pa the ilme may be, 
which it may please God to spareme. May 
he help me then to use the present with all 
diligence, and fromm this hour may i recol- 
lect that 1 was cvcuted to advance his glory, 
my own real and cternal happiness, and the 
good of my fellow-creatures. From this mo- 
ment then let ine y.orifty God. 1st. Dy al- 
ways standing up ior the honor of his holy 
religion and Gospel in the worl’, when l 
hear it ridiculed and «abused by sccifers. 
2ndly. By constant endeavours to habituate 
myself to an awful reverence > thought 
or name of God, and to feei a true thankful. 
ness for his innumerable blessings, recollect- 
ing that all I have is given to me by hin, 
and that the glory of it is due to him ; hence 
should humility be a reigning guality in my 
heart. 

«“ «QO blessed Jesus, be gpnctonnty pleased 
in thine infinite compassion, to pardon my 
innumerable sins, to enli sinen my heart that 
I may see thei in all their blackne ss, and 
be so deeply atfected with the view, that I 
may ioath them as the most dreadtul evils; 
cranting me the blessed influences of thy 
Iioly Spirit to purify my soul, and cleanse 
it from these stains.’ 

“ The following remarks occur in a paper 
dated Feb. 15—* “May this great principle be 
deeply impressed on my mind, that Tam not 
to look tor happiness in this world. If our 

minds were rightly impressed with tuis truth 
and it all our hopes were really fixed on 


, 


eternity, what a wonderiul help would this 
be to us in bearing the dis appei itments and 
afflictions that assail us. We should net be 
Imed by them, but 


surprised and overwhe 
should view them as things we had always 


looked to, and knowing how quicaly th 


Pl 


must pass away and be succeeded by eter- 
~ 1.) } » foam ane pene OF 

nal joys, we should rather oder up our thanks 

to an ali-wise Providence, with tull assurance 


. Tee 
Ood pur- 
‘ 


that they have been sent tor some ¢ 

pose.” In a paper of the same date, 

says, * ln all my plans of lite, whether ot 
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business or amusement, let the first question 
ta mysclf be, 1s this consistent in évery re- 
spect with my duty to God and Christ, or 
will it in the least militate against the grand 
end ot my life, the eternal happiness of uy 
soul ?’ Agzin, ina paper dated Feb. —‘ The 
day is past just as if I was to live always 
here, and had no concerhs with eternity. 
Tf I continue in this state, all the few holy 
desires that [ have felt will vanish away, and 
I shall be itremediably lost. From this day 
I resolve to begin 2 new life, giving myself 
whoily unto Christ, and I humbly beseech 
him im his infinite mercy, to strengthen me 
by his grace to persevere in striving more 
earnestly aguinst all sin. May I daily con- 
sider what 1 can do in practical holiness to 
his glory. Ou waking in the morning, Iet 
me strive to fix my thoughts on God, and 
never fail to fix upon some holy subject, 
from which T niust not suffer my thoughts to 
wander till I am dressed, and begin my re- 
gular devotions. May I also habituate my- 
self to very frequent short thoughts of eter- 
nal things, that my heart may not be too 
deeply fixed at any time on the wold’? A 


jitde farther on he says, ‘ But the fruits of 


the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, coodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
prrance. Hence if l have not these, I am 
certainly not regenerate or born of the Spi- 
rit. O may it be my daily labor to strive 
after these graces, and my daily supplication 
that God may be pleased to work them in 
me, by the blessed influences of his Holy 
Spirit. Lord Jesus, help me, a helpless sin- 
rer !? 

“ An extract from a paper that bears no 
date, bat which [ suppose to have been 
written in February, will set his feelings in so 
engaging a light, that I cannot help insert- 
ing it here. ‘* Let my thoughts dwell fre- 
quently on the daily proofs of kindness and 
aifection which I am receiving from my dear 
sister. Let them produce the effects they 
oucht, and fill me with a constant ad inva- 
riable desire of making every sacrifice to her 
happiness. Let me itever consider that 
time as lost, wich can be employed in ren- 
dermg her any kind office. Let me kindly 
sympathize with her in her slightest indispo- 
sitions’ He enlatges im the same strain at 
Considerablc lencth. 

“ Thoagh all around him admifed the pa- 
tient and serene spirit «hich he manifested 
imder the increasing pressure of bodily dis- 
ease, he was dissatistied with himself on 
tits subject 5 a strong proof of the watchful- 
hess he exercised over his heart. After ac- 
ersing hintself of repining and discontent, in 


a paper dated April 13th, be addresses his 


soul in this solemn charge. ‘£ I charge thee, 
oh my soul, if thou hast any hope in Christ, 
if thon wilt honor him before men, if thou 
wilt be obedient to his holy will, that thou 
strive to maintain a cheerful temper miva- 
riably ; and if thou strivest, and implorest 
tuo his gracious aid, most assuredly thon 
wilt gain thy point. O base, ungrateful 
heart! to complain at these trifles, when 
Christ was stretched on the cross for thee, 
and when the joys of immortality are placed 
before thee.’ 

‘In another paper, without a date, he 
expostulates with himself in the following 
manner, ‘ What! did Christ, the Son of the 
Eternal God, the Prince of Life, did he live 
and converse with the poorest of the earth, 
sympathize in their distresses, and heal their 
sickness, did he put on the form of a servant 
and wash the feet of twelve poor fishermen, 
did the King of Glory thus humble himself, 
and shall J, who am living only through the 
forbearance and mercy of an offended God, 
shall I dare to provoke his Majesty by de- 
spising my tellow-creatures? What can be 
more unnatural, more presumptuously offen- 
sive to a lorbearing God, than pride and 
anger in a worm like me?” p, 22—28. 


These extracts are prefaced by 
the following judicious remarks from 
the pen of the anonymous author :— 


«Tt, in the course of perusing these extracts, 
any of the expressions respecting himself 
should appear too self-abasing, and to imply 
that he had many sins to repent of, let not 
their meaning be misconstrued. He alludes not 
so much to outward sin asto his want ot that 
purity and heavenly-mindedness, which reli- 
giou gives birth to ia the soul. Few young 
tien are so strictly moral in their conduct as 
he was. But he was aware that Christianity 
implies a principle of action, elevated many 
degrees above that moral virtue, which is 
sufficient to ensure to us the esteem of our 
tcellow-creatutes. To use the emphatic Jan- 
guage of the great and excellent Pascal, he 
felt that ‘ our true felicity consists in being 
deveted to Ged, and our only misery in be- 
ihe separated from him. That we are full 
ot darkness, which prevents us from kuowing 
und loving bim; and that thus our duty 
obliging us to love God, and our natural ia- 
clinations turning us from him, we are full 
ot unrighteousness *.’ Hence arose his ex- 
pressions of humility and contrition ; lence 
his deep sense of the evil of sin, and of his 
Want of a Saviour, a Restorer, a Re- 
deemer.” p. 21, 22 
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« * Pascal's Thoughts on Religion.” 
































During the spring and summer of 
1807 his disorder made such pro- 
gress, that he could no longer doubt 
of its fatal tendency. 


« None of those,” observes his biographer, 
‘¢ who had the happiness of being with him at 
this period, and of witnessing his exemplary 
patience, his deep humility amd gentleness 
of deportment, will very soon lose the im- 
pression. ‘fo use the expressive language of 
Dr. Young, ‘ it has left a sweet tragrance 
behind it, grateful to the surviving friend *, 

« What scene of a man’s lite can possibly 
be so impressive to him, as that in which he 
secs the shadows of time swiftly receding 
from his view, and ata little distance behoulds 
the dawning of the eternal day? This was 
now my friend’s situation: he often spoke 
with great calmness of his approaching disso- 
Jution, and, excepting those times, when lah- 
guor and debility so weighed his spirits 
down, as to unfit them tor mental exertion, 
concentrated his attention to this great and 
momentous point. His humility was pro- 
found, and this, united to the views he en- 
joyed of ihe infinite purity of the Divine 
Nature, and ot the heavenly state, e 
kept him in doubt, how far his soul, which 
he felt to be smiul and infirm, was prepare 
to enter upon eternitv. He appeared to feel 
through his whole spirit the truth of St, 
Paul's declaratich —*‘ Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lora ; and it was his ar- 
dent desire to be all awake to the awful 
solemnity of his situation. Yet he did not 
turn away from the consolations of the Go- 
spel as one who had no interest m them. 
here all his hopes and expectations rested, 
yet still his humility rendered him diffident 
at times us to the depth and sincerity of his 
repentance. 
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The encouraging assurances 
held out to him by those friends, to whom 
he confidentially unbosomed himself on tisis 
subject, did not satisty his mind, for he de- 
sired that his faith and hope should be 
built upon a more solid ioundation, than the 
word of a frail tellow-mortal.” p. S3—35. 





“* His humility was conspicuous in his 
behaviour towards his servant, who though 
strongly attached to his master, had a de- 
gree ot roughness and hurry iu his manner, 
most trying to the weak and delicate frame 
of aninvalid. Let his remonstrances to him 
were clothed in the most gentle languaze ; 
and on one of these occasions, thinking he 
had spoken to him m a tone of too great dis- 
pleasure, he entreated his pardon. This 
anecdote will perhaps remind many who 
read it, of one very similar m Bishop Bur- 
net's Life of Lord Rochester,” 
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“«“* Pray for me,’ he says ina letter writt@n 
to a friend about this time, ‘ Pray for me 
that God in his infinite mercy may give me 
true repentance, and firm faith in his Holy 
Son Jesus, aud that by the atonement of his 
precious blood, and the merits of his all- per- 
fect righteousness, I may be pardoned and 


justiiied, through tree unmerited grace ; may 


be received, unworthy as 1 am, into his glo- 
tiuus kingdom; and oh! may you also ex- 
perience ‘he same divine blessings, and inay 
we finally meet in that land of rest and 
peace, where sorrow is known no more, for 
ever to gluiiiy that precious Redeemer, 
through whose blood we are saved,” p.37, 38. 


A friend, who was much with Mr. 
Pryor during his illness, has given 
a view of the state of his mind, 
which corresponds with that insert 
ed above: 

«“« He had,’ he says, ‘ a deep conviction, 
that ‘ al! have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God; and trom a feeling sense of 
his being involved in this general guilt, he 
was led to the discovery of his want of a 
Saviour, and of such a one as the Gospel has 
revealed to us. Few, I believe, have felt 
more deeply than he did, the truth of the 
apostle’s declaration, or more cordially sub- 
scribed to it as the foundation of his eternal 
hopes—‘ Neither is there salvation im any 
other name: tor there is none other name 
given under heaven whereby we may be 
saved.’ Acts iv. 12. 

« ¢ He was also very deeply impressed with 
a lively idea of the infinite purity and ma 
jesty of the Supreme Being — the awfulness 
of appearing in his presence—and the ab- 
suluie necessity of being made a partaker of 
the divine nature as a qualification for an ad- 
inission into his heavenly kingdom.—Two of 
three differeut mes he expressed himself on 
this subject not only like one on the verge of 
eternity, but as it he felt the awful scene 
realized, in such a manner as | bave thought 
no one can form a just concepuon of, till he 
is placed in a similar situation. At these 
times, with the most expressive look, and ig 
the most impressive manner, he has ex- 
claimed, ‘What a great work must be 
wrought on my soul, before I can be 
admitted into that pure and heavenly king- 
dom!’ Inaeed so penetrated was his mind 
with the solemn declaration of an inspired 
writer, ‘ without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord,’ that there were times when he 
seemed hardly able to enjoy that divine con- 
solation, arising from a sense of the iniinite 
love and compassion of God tbrouch Jesus 
Christ, which wt other umes produced great 
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tfanquillity of mind, it being as an anchor to 
his soul, 

aoe [t would have been an instructive les- 
son to such of the opulent, as forget that 
they are only stewards, entrusted by God 
with talents, the employment of which they 
will hereafter have to render an account of ; 
could they have heard the affecting manner 
in which he lamented that his time, talents, 
and fortune, devoted to 
the clorv of God, 

Te Bat his feelinus were often of a more 


had not been more 
and the good of mankind. 


entmated nature, and it was iapr'e ssive In a 


hich decree to listen to the expressions of 


hope and comfort which dropped from his 
lips. * Though my faith is em, | he would 


say, ‘I doubt not of this being the work of 


God on my soul; and I cannot “hel Ip hoping 
that I sha!! be saved. T believe that Christ 


Tesus came into the world to save sinners— 
Aly only hope is in thy ever-blessed Son!? ” 
. i . 
p- § 5.57 
On the 8d August, 1807, he 


lied, full of faith and hope. The 
reflections with which our author 
closes his narrative we would wis! 
to impress on the minds of all our 
opereaiy 

* To conclude, may I be permitted, in the 
apirit of Christian love, to remimd those Into 
whose hands this narrative may jall, that 
they have the same eternity to provice for 
which he had, and that relizion could not be 
of greater importance to him than it is to 
them. When ete rity is at stake. one would 
think that no arcuments should be nec ssary 
to awaken in the mind ot every rational be- 


ine an earnest solicitude to be prey ared for 
it, vet the contrary is too true. AU striki ig 
proot of the weakness and blinduess of the 
buman heart 


i 
«“ Religion is not a system of terror, it Is 
no gloomy or unsocta!l principle, but pro- 
sual crigin by the purifying 
influence, the solid peace, and the immortal 
hopes which it imparts to its since! e€ vi otaries. 


> : — a wee fs ae bet ss a: 
It demands of man no sacrifices, but such as 


it is his interest to comply with, it is an 
enemy to nothing in him, but what )s iniml- 
J (; } ana 1s ¢ Tn 23 popes > } tT va- 
a a.iul DOr att as Yr klOll 3S BL jaie , 
what lencuage can ces its value and im- 
~? ta ¢ r af 4 At 1 ‘ Jit ri er10od 
a er a vi 2° liu nari I - a bit ti c 
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ie Review of Divine Mercy exemplified in the Case of J. Taylor. [Nov. 
clamation of Seripture, * Let me die the 
death of the nghteons, and let my last end 
be like his.’” pp. 46, 49, 


After: what we have said, it is al- 
most unnecessary to add, that we 
recommend this littl work to our 
readers, as both useful and edifying. 
Some reflections, which have oc- 
curred to us upon it, we reserve to 
the close of the succeeding article, 

ae — 


Divine Mercy exemplified in the Case 
of James Taylor, who was execu- 
ted at Taunton, on the Tenth of 
April, 1809, for the Murder of 
John Dy rr. Lath, Binns: Lon- 
don, Rivingtons. 1809. Price Is. 


Tue triumph of divine grace exhi- 
bited inthis little publication i is still 
more remarkable than that which 
is recorded in the preceding article, 
inasmuch as the person whose con- 
version is here related appears to 
have far surpassed the ordinary mea- 
sure of wickedness, and to have 
wholly cast off the fear of God. 
James ‘Taylor was the only son of a 
woman W bo kept a public -house in 
the city of Bath. In his younger 
days he was placed at school, where 
he was taught to read and write; 
but, being bronght up to no busi- 
ness, he associated with idle com- 
panions, and led a very dissolute 
life. He possessed a eood Capa- 
city, Was of a lively turn of mind, 
and nat eerily compassionate: but, 
through the tnjudicious i 
of a too-fond pareat, having never 
been habituated to restraint, he 
gave full scope to his passions. He 
had a strong atlection for his mo- 
ther; and the rash act for which he 
sufiered was perpetrated in a mo- 
ment when he conceived her life to 
be in danger. He had not then at- 
tained the age of tweuty-three ; and 
previously to that period he had 
never manifested any sense of reli- 
gion; scarcely, indeed, any sense 
even of moral obligation. He de- 
clared to a friend, a few weeks be- 
fore his trial, that he hardly ever 
bad attended a place of relivious 


worship; and that when he did, 
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was with reluctance, always fecling 
ippatient for the conclusion of the 
service, and esteeming the worship- 
pers to be all hypocrites. 

On the 22d of December, 
he passed the evening with some 
profligate associates, in drinking 
and gaming. A violent quarrel 
ensued between them, in which lie 


took an active part; and to such : 
his rage rise, that he 


L8Oxk, 


height did 
armed himself with loaded pistols, 
and, seeing his mother 
the fray, fired at 
whom he conceived 


engagcd itl 
person by 
~ 


be 


the 


her to 


“a3- 


sanited; and then, turning round, 
discharged his other pistol at a 
r } ' : . ‘ ° : i 
¥S othe biibah, WOO Was €hleriHdg tiie 
room, 2! dow hom, even alter le bad 
failen, he coutinued for some tfme 


io 6Ccbeat with the pistol which he 
held in his hand. More people ar- 


riving, ‘Taylor was apprelicnded, 
and odaed in the watch-house, 
where he lay tor some hours in a 


state of insensibility. In the morn- 
ing he awaked to all the horrors ef 
his situation: one of the men whom 
he had shot was dead, and the 
other reported to be dying. 

The writer of this ace ount was a 
stranger to Taylor until the day « 
which the coroner’ s jury returned a 
verdict of wilful murder agamst 
him. He was present during the 
examination, and was eapiveeine 
‘by the prisoner’s deportment, tha 

‘be resolved to visit him in gaol, 
which he did on the following 
morning. He found him ap parent- 
ly regardless of the awful situation 
in which he. stood. Being leit 
alone with him, he began to con- 
verse with him on the course of his 
past life and the heinousness of his 

‘tate crime, and to question him re- 
specting his future prospects. He 
endeavoured to draw bis attention 
to the important concerns of his 
svul, and explained to him the plan 
of salvation as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures. Hesoon had 
tion to see a flood of tears burst 
Tay lor’s e \ Cs, 


yi 


SU 


! 


the satistac- 
trom 
while he exclanmed, 
“ God bless you, my dear sir; these 
are the first tears which I have been 
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This interview last- 

iboutan hour. At the close 
the | to be 


able to shed.”’ 
i oor 
farnished witha Bible. In 
ing the na 


prisoner 
theeven- 


rator repeated h 


vemet 
is Vis >» 


: , 

and iound ‘Taylor in a separate room, 
~ i 

° ’ . . 

to which he had e« ntined himselt 

the whole day, and where he 


I id 


the Scriptures 
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' . 
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than three months elapsed, after his 
2 — ‘ : —— ty i i = 
removal from bath, Detore e Was 
: ‘ 
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that time | s1jeared ca ole tet 
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: — . 
, ] ee — 
tent, and uni form ly serious and de- 
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Suitable to tne aw tr} circumstances 
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being aware of 


her case to deviate trom the truth, 
he solemnly charged her to say no- 
thing in his favour which was not 
strictly true; adding, that if she 
misrepresented any circumstance, 
with a@ view of saving his life, he 
would contradict her trom the har. 


marks of a real 


aracter which a 


Among tie other 


change of ch 


ip pear- 
ed in bim, may be mentioned his 
anxiety for the discharge of his 
debts, some of which a ppear to 
have been unknown to the parties 
to whom be was indebted: and also 
the earnest solicttude which he 
SueW ec iO] i@ Sa valle i ot others, 
as well as tor bis own. He em- 


oraced every opp ortunit Vv oft urging 


these wlio came in bis way, to at- 
, yw ‘* 

tt i} I lo . tHe one thing needful. 
‘ . = . . ’ 
Lhe peace and cousojation which 


: s . ? 
he enioved at this time co not 


pear to h 
‘ ? 
heat 


ap- 
ave Veen tie eiject Of a 


mf . rh 


baa sib acateia ewm= LIC V re malh- 
} Se A ee eee ‘eae 
eg with oim LurOUuUg hout the wiiaie 


’ 4 oe 
perioa or his Ct ufin emMent, Notw ithe 
i 
‘ 


—— the solitude in which the 
greatest part of his time was pass- 
ed ; pe were accompanied by 
 trults m: é€t for repent ance : and 


hey continued to support ti im to 
lur- 


i «> iluiptiss {Mit ii utc Gis- 


the last moments of fis ifle. 


i ue hi is ted 


covered no anxiety to escape the 
penalty of the law, and took no 
iBterest in the exertions made by 
his tricads to procure his ac q ee : 
but appeared wholly absorbed 1 he 


of eternity. 
been chap- 

for seventeen 

a 


© | ' ete hb 
al Ah tteGQaus G eastic Husl t idl ) 


more weighty concern 
Tbe Ordinary, who 
lain of the 
years, 
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SEs Enty maieiactors 
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The friend 
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VwMu! épPpealec to be that of a 
who knew himself to be st 


Wie 
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appear as a witness, 
the temptation which would exist in 


place of 





[ Nov. 
the apostle’s language, and say, “ O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” « Thanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory 
throueh our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It was not without difficulty that 
he was persuaded to plead not 
cuiuty ” onthe trial; for though he 
Was couscious to hrmself of 
been actuated by “ malice 
prepeose,” yet he was aware of the 
ma! the act he had commiut- 
ted, and felt that he deserved to 
During the trial, which lasted 
more than eight hours, his counte- 
hance discovered the inward peace 
and serenity of his mind, which 
did appear to be affected even 
Woen the Judge pronounced on him 
the sentence of death. Ele continu- 


pot 


having 
ivnity Oo} 


a 
(iie. 


Rot 


ed calm aud composed, without avy 
visible depression of spirits. The 
snort Interval ot lite which now 


remained to him, was spent in reli- 
gious conversation, and other holy 
exercises. On the day preceding 
his execution, which was Sunday, 
the holy Sacrament was admini- 
stered to him. On the morning of 
his execution he arose with bis usual 
serenity of mind, after a good 
night’s rest. He prayed, wink i- 
creased fervour, for his friends and 
relations; for a spirit of unfeigned 
forgivenens towards his enemies; 
and for the continued support and as- 
sistance of lis gracious Redeemer. 
He ascended the cart with the ut- 
most complacency ; and on his way 
to the place of execution, which 
was two miles distant, he was ei- 
ther engaged in prayer, or in ad- 
dressing the surrounding spectators. 
The same composure continued af- 
ter he had reached the place of exe- 
cution. Having concluded his de- 
votions, he yielded his hands and 
neck to the executioner, and assist- 
ed fim in the performance of his 
otlice. Some minutes after the cart 
had been drawn away, a circum- 
stance occurred which left a strong 
uupression on the minds of many 
who were preseiit :- -lle raised his 

hands, which 


had been hanging 
cown, aud crossed ther, in a man- 
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abunt saving your soul; for the time of 
temptation is coming on, that is, the trial, 
where the devil may make himself very busy, 
and will be for putting lies in your mouth, 
persuading you to say this or that that is false, 
making you to think you may save me by 
telling a lie. But don’t let him deceive 
you, for he is a liar and the father of hes ; 
therefore don’t think that any lies will save 
roe, but renounce the and all his 
works, and put your trust in God tor the 
sake of your own sonl. Now, my dear mo- 
ther, if you love me, love your owl poor 
soul more ; and if you lave amy regard for 
your soul, love your God above all things ; 
and if you love him, you will fear him also, 
and not dy any thing willingly that he has 
forbidden to save me and the world toge- 
ther. See in the 11th Sermon. Know 
therefore that if any persons break one com- 
mandment wilfully, they that 
there is no love or tear of God with them. 
» 15th chap. 
John, 17th verse, “ If ve know these ihings, 
happy are ye it ye do them.” 14th 
chap. verse 15, “ If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” Jolin, 6th chap. verse 47, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that be- 
ieveth on me hath everlasting life.” Now, 
my dear mother, 1 hope you will find great 
pleasure in these verses, and pray to God for 
a lively faith (through his grace) in Jesus 
Christ, who is the only Savieur of poor lost 
sinners, Mind this, true faith only will save 
yon, and this taith is the tree gift of Ged, 
his grace through Jesus Christ.” pp. 81, 82. 


devil, 


niust know 


Hear what our dear Saviour says 


John, 


We shall content ourselves with 
one more extract. I[tis a letter ad- 
dressed to one of his former compa- 
nions in iniquity. 

‘This comes from your well-wisher 
Pay why lchester Gaol, 
am very well in health; 


James 
to inform you that I 
thank God [ never 
was hetter, owing to the goodness aud merey 
Now, my dear George, 1 
hope you will receive these few lines as I 
heartily wish you to do, that is, for the good 
of your poor soul and your family’s. 
be offended with me, 


ol our Cre: tor, 


Don't 


my frend, tor I do 


this, with the grace of God, for the goud of 


your soul, therefore few 


that 
is, my Teh nd, for you to turn from your sin- 


accept of these 
words of advice from your well-wisher, 
Tul 1s ays and be suved, and be the occasion 
throngh the grace of God of saving your 
dear family ; therefore, my friend, 
gulug out evenings drinking 


leave olf 
with odd fel- 


flows, aud don’t keep company with wicked 

people who lie and swear for AMIUSeEMeNt; 
j re my tt i 

ana aeave oi) swearlug yourseli, my good 





[ Noy. 
frind, and don't tell lies, but go heme 
evenings, and comfort your dear family, by 
praying with them, and teaching them their 
duty towards God. Make your children ho- 
nour and obey you, and to love and fear 
God Almighty, and set them a good exam- 
ple yourselt, my triend, by reading the Bi- 
ble to them, and explaining to them what 
you read, 
chism by 


and make them Jearu their Cate- 
by doing this you will be 
Above 


Sube 


heart ; 
discharging your duty towards them. 
all things make them keep holy the 
bath-day, fur breaking the Lord’s day is the 
fore-runner of all evil and wickedness; and 
it you ever catch them in a lie, don’t for- 
for that is saving thels 
souls, making them to fear their God, 

“| have copied out a few prayers fot 
them, my friend, and LT hope you will ac- 
cept them as 1 desigu them. 1 would have 
you buy alittle book of family prayers, and 
read them to your fanuly at leisure 
time; for that will be highly acceptable 
from you to your Almighty Father. You 
must know, George, that you have been a 
wicked sinner as well as ine, therefore turn 
from your sin; “ Turn ye, saith the Lord, 
from all your wickedness, and your sin shall 
not be your destruction.” Therefore, my 
friend, accept your heavenly Father's kind 
offer, and dow't rebel against him any longer; 
but turn before it is too late, and live 
as you may wish you had dene when you 
come to die; and then you may meet death 
with comfort through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
I would have you read the 18th chapter ot 
Ezekiel, If your eyes were open to the 
dagger you are in every day of your life, you 
would not live as you new do, or at least did 
live when L was at Bath. After you have 
read my letter, my friend, 1 uaa have 
you go to some retired place, and kneet 
down and pray to your merciful Father, in 
your dear Saviour Jesus Christ’s name, tu 
soften your heart, and he will tor his bless- 
ed Son’s sake; torif he were not as willing 
to pardon you, as you can be to ask, 
would not dispose me to send these lines to 
you; for you must know and believe that 
every good gift that you receive comes frony 
his kind loving hand to you; also to your 
and me, and all of us his unworthy 
Receive this, my friend, as C wish 


eet to chastise them, 


your 


family, 
servalhits. 
you to, if you have any regard for your 
poor soul, and th your family. 
Excuse the liberty L take in writing to you 
in this manner; f do it with a good intent 


souls ot 


from my heart, for the good of your poor 
souls. 

« You need not shew my letter to any one, 
my trend. 


Not thas t mind any one’s sees 














ing it, (for he that is ashamed of owning 
God before men, him also his God will be 
ashamed to own before his angels in heaven) 
only if you shew this to any wicked people, 
it may cause thenf to commit more sin by 
laughing at me; but a religious man would 
rejoice to sce such fines from one in my 
condition ; because then he would see what 
a happy state [ am in, and know what com- 
fort L feel at heart, my friend; for no one 


but God Almighty and a religious man 


knows what I feel; but I hope, my friend, 
you will soon know. Ask, and you will re- 
ceive. God Almighty is, and ever was, and 
ever will be, merciful to them that seek him 
with a truce heart and repent of their former 
lives. Dou’tlet the Devil rule over you any 
longer, but tun to God, and be a brother of 


e ° 9 : » 
mine in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


p. d7i—60. 


And here we deem it our duty to 
state, that there are in these letters 
many expressions, which, if they 
had proceeded from persons in dif- 
ferent circumstances, might fairly 
have become the subject of animad- 
version, But when this man’s pre- 
Vious ignorance, not only of the ef- 
fect of true religion on the heart, but 
of the very language of the Bible, is 
considered; and when it is farther 
considered, that, in the very peculiar 
situation in which he stood, his mind 
would naturally cling to those pas- 
sages in the word of God which con- 
vey the assurance of pardon and ac- 
ceptance to the penitent believer in 
Christ Jesus, we should feel our- 
selves to be justly chargeable with 
fastidiousness, were we to indulge in 
minute criticism on the present oc- 
casion. As far as we have the 
means of judging, the man was 
thoroughly in earnest: he hated his 
sins; he loved his God ; he trusted 
only in his Saviour, And He, we 
doubt not, has had merey on him, 
who said to the weeping Magdalen, 
“thy sins are forgiven thee ;”) who 
pardoned the penitent malcfactor, 
When about to expire on the cross ; 
who turned the persecuting Saul 
from his bloody purpose, to make 
him a minister of his grace. 

We are aware of the mischievous 
etlects which have arisen, and are 
daily occurring in the world, in con- 
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sequence of the presumptuous and 
delusive hope, with which too many 
look forward to a late, perhaps toa 
death-bed, repentance, as ihe means 
of warding off the punishment which 
they dare not deny to be the just 
desert of those sins, in which they ne-~ 
vertheless contmue to live. The ag- 
gravation of guilt which attends such 
a case as this; the hardness of heart, 
and perversity of understanding, 
which it manifests; render it, in 
our view, peculiarly awful, and 
alarming. “ Shall we continue in 
sin,” said an apostle, ‘ that grace 
may abound? God forbid.” But 
these men continue to sin for the 
very reason which the apostle has 
thus pointedly reprobated. They 
make the abundance of God’s mercy 
an encouragement, not to forsake 
their sins, but to persist in the prac 
tice of them, equally unawed by the 
threatenings and unatiected by the 
promises of the Gospel. Should 
there be a single individual who is 
secretly disposed to draw from the 
preceding narrative an argument for 
deferring the work of repentance, 
let him know, that what he has read 
will only heighten his condemna- 
tion. It is an appeal to his con- 
science, a call from God: and if, in 
his folly and presumption, he should 
refuse to listen to it, he knows not 
how soon his tremendous doom ma 
be sealed. “ He that being often 
reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” 

But if any one should inquire into 
our reasons for bestowing so much 
attention on a case like that of Tay- 
lor, we should be disposed to reply, 
that if it were not for such in- 
stances as the present, and that 
which we had the satisfaction to re- 
cord in an early stage of our la- 
bours*, ministers, especially those 
whose peculiar province it 1s to visit 
our prisons, would be discouraged 
from bestowing on persons who ap- 
pear to be hardened in iniquity, the 
time and the pains and the prayers 
which it may please God to bless to 

* Account of Mr, Finley, Vol. for 1803, 
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But, besides this, we are anxious 
that parents si} uld mot want this 
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euit; amd we entreat them, i they 
have any regard to their owa peace, 


or that of their children, to cousider, 


as in the sight of God, what his word 
requires of them as Christian parents. 


But we have had another object in 


bringing this account before our 
readers. In perusing and compare 


which is reviewed 
immediately preceding art- 
were much strack with the 
manner in which Christianity levels 
all distinctions—those alone 
excerpted which characterize the pe- 
niteat believer in Christ, and sepa- 
rate him from the rest of the world, 
We have before us two individuals, 
dithering in almost every particular 
which would generally be 
as marking a diversity 
yet, When their hearts 
to experience thie 
Vine truth: 
Presses 


img it with that 
in the 


cle, we 


human 


iddauced 
of character: 
hrought 
influence of di- 
to fee], as an apostie ex- 
it, ‘ the powers of the 
world to come 2’ when the hand of 
God has touched them; the distinc- 
tions which had placed them so tar 
apart seem instantly to vanish. They 
become kindred spirits : 
actuated by the 


are 


they are 
same principles ; 


they utter the same sentiments ; they 
breathe the same prayers; they are 


supported by the same hopes , ‘they 
rely on the same divine Saviour. 
One of them, though blessed with 
the advantage of a reli: cious educa- 
tion, and possessin £ that. mental su- 
periority which results trom a cCor- 
rect taste and a cultivated under- 
standing: though externally correct 
in his conduet, and amiable in his 
manners 3 yet, when he is led to 
contemy jlate the extent and spiritu- 
ality of the holy law of God, and to 
view himself in that faithful mirror, 
can find no words too strong to 
press tiie 


CX- 
depth ot his humiliation 


and the folly of self-dependence. 
bie disposed “count all but 
loss,” “ that he may win Christ, and 
be found in him; not having his 
own righteousness, which is of the 


law: but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the Hevea 


which is of God by faith.’ —- The 


other, when he has been aw “7 ‘ned 
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to see the misery into which sin has 
plunged him, and is driven for re- 
fuge to the only hope which contd 
now remain to him, the 
blood and powerful intercession of 
his crucified Redeemer ; experiences 
the saving efficacy of that faith 
which justifies the ungodly. The 
Gospel Was to this perishing wre tch, 
what it proved to the tirst Chris- 
lians, glad tidings of great joy *. 


atomulnyg 


it came to hina, as it did to Liem, 
with power and with much assu- 
rance. dt made this world, with all 


its pains and fears and anxieties, 
sink into insignificance + it opened 
to him the kingdom of heaven: it 
filled his heart with raptare, and his 
mouth with praise: it taught him to 
yon in the song of the redeemed in 
heaven, “ Unto Elim that loved us, 
aud washed us from our siis in his 
own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and the Ta- 
ther; to him be glory and dominion 
tor ever and ever.” 
Yet haply by a viewsless touch impell’d, 
Their choral symipat bine s rospuliaive swou'd ; 
While some sphee’d scraph, with Uie song 
be, ui’a, 
Lean'd irom his re Ning orb to hear, and sn i’. 
Let it net, however, be imagined 
for one moment, that we mean to 
depreciate the value of a religious 
education: far trom it. We deem 
it an unspeakable advantage, for 
which all who have enjoved it have 
the utmost reason to bless God. But 
let not those who have been thus fa- 
voured (and the caution, we tear, is not 
unseasonable) ever forget, that even 
this proof of the Kindness of their 
heavenly Father will turn to their 
hurt, should it lead them to be re- 
miss in labouring aiter a thorough 


conversion of the heart of God. It 


the \ feel got areal prostration of soul 
before the throne of oOTrace 5 if they 
have not learnt to rely only on their 
Saviour’s merits tor pardon and ac- 
ceptance, to crucify the flesh with its 
aftlections and lusts, to the 
world, and to live by that faith an 
the Sou of Giod, who loved them 


to die 


* See supra, p. GY0, 
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and gave himself for them, which 
works by love, and issues im sincere 
and ui versal the 
bave enjoved will 
profit lhem mothioy. 


We 


review 


obedieice : all 


pris tlege ; they 


this 
GuOollly a passage 


trom the Close ot the tract betore 


caunot better conclude 


than by 
US, alkl We pray that it may have its 
due eflect on all who read it. 


citer wuito i g God.’ Let the 
reader bet Mat il Woethel iY svVviliploms 
ol penmuliie le pau GHcCe are tiscoverable in 
Nits il, Db tik tie ieei liitisell to be a simmer 
before God, eid is bis heart hum and 
cCoutitte under the conviciion ot i? Hath he 
fied tor refuge to the pe § bin i 
t! (; spel even f T ( l \ th 
; [ ta i sulvation 7 
Doth he bOV SCT} is tf testimol y 
of J sus, a8 U v t} i: hope ? 
Dp nih i t i i r r and her 
Peibvluus CROICISES iJ a sil id 
| i] gel ce 3 L.@t iim com- 
pai ijl> teell v5 all vi .s Wilh those Of tne 

ive I] » W “4 is i4tii DECI 
Gescril . va il inte ce 
1 1} tt c Will ~ I sil iS i Cue 
tul lut all, bec AS¢ ail hh YC Si VAL 9 ind its 
hatlille and eifects are essentiaily the s € 
1) “ill Dersuns ilk wi i it is pr LUCeEU Let 

i i 

him then earnestly beseech the God of 
ierey to bestow on hiuiselt ana othe rs th it 


vyrace which Driugeth salvation. Let Dima 


1 7 * . . 
plore for himself the pardon ot his past 


sins, und a renewed state of sour: that, when 


he 18 Drought to the bed ot Geali, Be mav 


- 


, . : 
at rt? tT} ey > iisd ; . .* 
Ge part lk pcace, aS did Tie nionument of 
i 


- } § } + ) 
mercy Wiigse Case he Lath now read. p.102. 
LI — 

Furope: Lines on the present War. 


By ReGinacp Heper, M. A. Lon- 

don: Hatchard. 13802. 8vo. pp- 

52. Price 2s. 
THERE are some stars which dart une 
expectedly upon the eye of the as- 
tronomer, and then, as if lighted and 
quenched in a moment, vanish ip 
the darkness of this nether world. 
With these may be compared the 
great mass of university prizemen. 
{tis true as to the more general uni- 
Versity studies, and it is more es 


‘on 
claliy true as to poetry, that those 
who, on the territory of Alma Ma- 


ter, have been the most triumphant 




















































, _ Revi lew oF Fleber’s 


syloeta 
\ A (i ae s. 


have enjoved but an 


ephemeral existence — 


Lhey <p their season, and are seen no 

I re . 
‘ 4 i Bs 1: 
\\ PC Leiel am Lb, that the Guarnrdres 


wh) Ci teach meh to conquer thm tl " 
wmrniversity Lornirnanients 


eMTEVALLY tit thes 


do hot 
n tor the real conthets 
lows ot whether rt 
ob tlre 

and sit 


life : 
make the 
s Ca 
their tr 


| 
THe y scene 


a —s 
i yg sis a 


Gown to eNOS uInp hs when 


they should be prosecuting the Wars 


, 


whether itis, that the mind wOICR 
eaPriest riperis also most rapral lee, 
cays: whatever be the cause or 
causes of this continnal check given 
to | he expectation, we are not 
prepared to say. Put the tact is 
} iis ble Wi no soon | i} 
to rejoice In the existence of univers 
sity bards, than we begin to lament 
their poetical Cisso.ution. 


Now as Mi. Heber 


ought by 


the ordinary rule to have becn dead 
these five vears, his re-appearance 
ct SPITtye ft itselt sutlicrent Cc larm 
to ttention of the critic. 

But we nfluenced bv a 
s* TE] : We nay savy Dy a 
better, motive in sitting down co the 
review of any work trom this author. 
The oniv t in which his muse 
bas lutherto presented herselt to the 
pubic eve, is such as to Conciliate 
the EstecmM | t every CTILIC Who pre- 


' * 6 ? ; : 

— a ti’ Lne Tj net ( ji» ; fran 
ye ~ a peer ee, | 
sname. Shecdid net come tricked 

' t —athiy pMCentlOUus J (bits 

s R 
$ bid - mg GaUGeSS 

‘ aist — b: r WIVest- 

t f > OT ti saiic iTy. 
. ‘ .. = 
4 - os a Mi i] dF I 
¢ ¢¥ f.t "- 4 , 
; i eye LOcy lay 
5 
t< ry ¢ <* ‘ 7, @ tT iT < poe In, 
tire < Tre mice a put 
tf eipehitdren: for 
c r ' 4 + 4 , 
or Ot laste in 
t 
& Wo : t Pilraseojlovy so 
<< riretterce| | ’ 
J j perl ; oT fe 
| 
’ ‘ + 
f ; f-¢ mcr? try 
‘ + 
; *hy ré riety it 
‘¢£ * c tr; < ; cle ar 4; i! 
ef; ; Try {ue ; c i f | 
LG wi ef for a 
| > ~ t ' 
* OF secred chivalry, which 





Europe. [ Noy, 


warms us with the feelings of other 


days, and wineh, ia our expedition 


with lim to © Palestine, inspires 
us with all the zeal of crusaders 
Whioul any ot their 


extravagance 
r pre this wacy. 
Llaving re: spon such satisfaction 
on thus. tirst with 
Wwe how say to him, 


_ 
i ' 
A 


ie scene oO the 


tou author, 


; OF 
*. | DP es SCUMET. 


our 


pre Sent poem is 
the various 
stenalized 
and darkened the davs in which we 
live. In 


SUDPEECT 1 


| UrOpe 3 anc it 


Catasirophes wrech 
‘ 


subtect 


have 


this 


placed 


this age, and with 


ae : 
Liis eye, the poct 1S 


ima peculiar situation, llistorv a 
Litis period has left litle for iven- 
tron todo. ‘The sneecession of events 


vicissitudes so 
that 


is so marvellous, the 
rapid, the revolution SO entre, 


future ages will fancy the verse 
vhich records them rather the 
flights of imagimation than the re- 


cords of tact. dt then, as Waller 
said, pocis suc ceed better in fiction 
than in truth, the genius of Mr, 
lias been rather checked than 
invizorated by the nature of the 
facts he has undertaken to celebrate, 
But on the other hand “ the poev’s 
eve, whilst it “ glances from earth 
to heaven”’ in search of events cor- 
responding to the fire and vastness 
of his conceptions, can discover 
none better calculated to employ 
ic trump, and give dignity to 
numbers, than those which make up 
the annals of our own days. If, 
then, by their strangeness and mul- 
tiplicity they make invention dith- 
cult; by their vastness and interest 
they render it almost unnecessary. 
In a mere poetical view of it, 
then, Mr. Heber’s subject is liable 
to few objections: but a more mie 


Hi ber 


tie € 6 


nute examination of tt will shew that 
there are many deficiencies an it5 


though perhaps they arise less from 
the subject itself, than from a fault 
mt Mr. Hebers views of that subject, 


Jn the first place, the subject is 
too vast and awlul to be embraced 
by a few short payes, or to be 
touched by any ordimary minstred,. 


‘T hiat age, 


} ! 
chy) ('¢° 4) Lit 


perhap by Whine ir bisa pro- 
cyonts, may add vet this te 
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iis other prodigies, that of producing 
a poet fully worthy to record them, 
Again: Mr. Eleber has unde 

taken to advocate the cause of "sel 
dom, and to panegyrize its cham- 
pions. Unhappily, liberty in this 
ave is not justihied of her children. 
‘The spirit of Frederic flashed but 
for a moment, and them expired. 
And Spain, the 
popular independence, the last cita- 
del of retiring liberty on the conhi- 
nent, has, throughout a large pro- 
portion ol its tervitory, signalized 
rtself as much by submission. to thre 
enemies, as by tlie 
friends ‘Lhe eulogist 
oi these countries can ther 
fear, find few 

chords ia the bosonis of ais couutry- 
ren. Indeed, the gencrous and 
enthusiastic sentiments which Air. 
fleber once felt it essential to avow, 
he would now, we are persuaded, 
be as ready as ourselyes to recant. 
His poem would also have had a 
better etlect, had he been satished 
to seize the Focta of this age of won- 
A 


negligence of 
¥ ! 

frecdoin, 
efore now, 


as We ANSWCriiaISe 


4 


the astonished — without 


rushmg lerward into futu ity, and 
foretelling events which they who 


mean to be happy in a disastrous 
age will be Wise not to compare 
with the records ef our daily jour- 
nals. Unfortunately, the imspira- 
fion of poetry is not adequate to 
the demands of prophecy: the 
poet who, in our day at ieast, 
enters on the shiftine field of poli- 
ties must either not predict at 
alls or, with the Vicar of Wakefield, 
adopt that mysterious mode of ex- 
pression which answers to the most 
opposite results; or, like some pre- 
tenders to prediction of on his- 
tory s} eaks, inust prop! ecy er the 
event; Or midst DU Ove? POhade 
parte to his projects > oF 
fear, expunge the tine, 


must, Wwe 


“ But Spain, the brave, the virtuous, shall be 
iret. 
The faulisia thee 
poe, hp pr 
to result trom the false views which 


nstructionof the 


however, ar to us clnetly 


the noble chivalry of the auther has 


led hus to take ot the satieect. 
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suppascd resort ot 


lers, and display them to the eve of 


727 
The plan of his poem is that of 
giving practical de- 
scribed case, which is partiy the 
but parily alse created by 
Imagination, tle 
ivland could have 


wlivgice in 
truce one, 
his own 

that |e: 


saved lhurope by some 


assumes 
etluctually 
| ifver “We 


Ligit, arc that lurope was di50 WoO 


uy 
to be saved. Ile supplic wes hier 
help in favour of Spain, in a tone 
ibapalyi 1S that she was mot likely 
ANY louver to atford ble sceiiis 
to make the aid of Logland neces. 
sary to her deliverance; and he 
COUCIUUES, hevertine ICss, by allirming 
Lineat Spatih sii ii be tree, jie seem . 


biOleave’#r, Liral 


sort ot y 


to EeXpect 


Irtue somewuere, Wicd 18 


, , i ‘ ! i > 

Uy save ahs thal tne vad passiotis ai 

ont ‘ + neve 4 . ‘ oe 

Ali Git bonap i * as bidde, Albi bee 4*@) yi 


OCs Ob tiie OuLuICY. Now thei 
that has Le 
both primces and 
had not the 


necessary tor 


‘Ct is, 


Lurope “COmMe C 


WTUpT, 
Lirat 


peopie, ana 
Which was 


! 
She Virtihe 
uer delive ‘ance 


sturms like those which have aris en ; 


ifOoli 


oo that it sC ri t y + rhaps Wes [J J0O55i- 


ble for litile Ingiand to guide her ge- 
neval dhiees and yet, “that through 
ore unanimity among ours 
a wore Wise anticipation of ap- 
proaching event Ss, anid a inore fe ac} 
disposition, which we could thea 
have afforded to maniiest, of beiag 
chivalrous 


af 
mivgat 


4 — 


sely 6s. 


, 
the 


Ol a 


a ~ aie, we 


at least nave materiafiys n- 


proved the ciance ot Gesiverine ier 
trom the common tyrant. As the 
gase now stands, the tyrant mouse 
pre Val = rdeed, it may Aimost t*« 
said he Aas preva iied: and the want 
of virtue suthcient for the occasion, 
both in Engl ry pee abroad, ought 
to nave been the burthen of the 
song, amd was necessary to make 
tie poem Consistem, probabdie, 

patellig ible. Lhe poet iw reauce 

hiticulues S the paipaote Qos 

of his road, aad by the unsound 
i. volitical wrew which the Gemeres ty 
ol Lys wt IAS GOCLCAUNIOUAETY Le atte 
to take of his s rLane Ch j ere 3 
this further objection to the werk 
that it ives Us an incerrect estimate 
both ef men, and et certam ’ : 
of the mind. dt leads ws te ex : 
1B the shepbhenls et La Adancka, Aa 
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fLCd f -* ‘4 


&c. a pure love of virtue and free- 
dom ‘| the 
md this 


Democrats have erred 
they have maeined 
that people will almost spontaneous: 


real 


respec 


Iv rise against any 


tvrant: 
whereas we see. over and over 


Qeam, wm this contest, that nations do 


the poem.—As to ts more specric 
' 
é 


Gerects, Wr 


CpOIce 


Mormer Very con- 


' ’ ? " > ve. 
siderably ¢ weieoch the latter. | he 
compas 1 18 most alwavs cor- 
pe 5's Is 4] bial \ virorous: and, 
“ re Unie a iis If, pathetic: 

' 
a (] seve t } > JES ire’ entre rely 
‘ ? , X71 
<u \N 5 i S Cihil CFrIscd., .C VE] 
. 7 ’ , : 
pievel s mre] mt, Ret so mucy 


sentiment, or expression, although, in 
Laiese Pespects also, W ir far from 
tit uvil yy filth pFase as D\ ct tu 
Me .uOUsS Wo} tion and upper tye thoy OF 
the th ichts and porases of accre- 


Seise, a piaciarist: uit be is some- 
t ' 
nie ; ‘ { . : , 
‘ i ts < i} ti i! i. iit tri LAC S 
. . 1.) . __ 
that tree Use of the weaith of our 
. ’ ' ' 
I Baa sf} Class S wilt th L j vet of the 
Irre sent a’ is the opportunity 
i » it , 
: ; . 2 , , 
and, we may add,the right to make. 
| i >. 
He cannot e accused OF Serving 
’ 
the ideas of others as Gynsies do 
‘ , 1} —— (} a | ai Bad thy fh, TO 
par them pass t their own. 
’ 
se not , tor the most 
‘4 - 4 : , ‘ (es ’ i on: ind 
WW i ‘ > 4 ; ? AS WV [ +1) 
Tt ~te ’ ‘ j i 
H ei ; ¥ . 4 Bw j . ‘ 
‘ % z 
> iA ‘ ‘ i Ase 
} . ‘ 
] i . +} st et if {J 1 
rrow 3 f Equa sy [ Poy i 
t t{ Vy oF Ut Li pa . POWeu, 
rit 45 Hot >! a | LLa, 
Gig Tp WT { J 5 I t \i- rj ~ 
j } ; | 
etl 4 tj risf i} © Lif i ci 
: 
restofes ; JEeas < Expres iis 
<¥ » Pa 1 s FUAGS cy} [jf iY, 
-hyt } rrr ‘ Tj , 
f So, So ; it SELdatD Bie Bata bed f7C'S I 
P| ; aL + an . “ -¢| 
Gents, feu, are f) ie Cice 
scriptures: and where (Chatham 
sought f ners Expres ms, fot 
' 
t micuare i Pyecbals bbl VIALION, 
t [2 s of KON 2 .iGsik bad jt*- 
ry)rs } 4 ct i rotets C mfr ‘ | 
7 Bsay y* ‘ wots © ~ ww & ’ A Abe ¥ vai 


- 


hs re ey, ne, [ Nov. 


never forget; where Burke dug for 
a vein of expression vast enough 
for the expanse ot his philosophical 
imagination: where Sterne looked 


for the language of 


. 


genuine sentt- 
ment, for those touches which with- 
out an eliort co home to the hearts 
Mr. Heber to 


Weapons of his literary 


it ono disgrace tor 


and to us, tt 


Wartare, 
inmay expression, invested 
with © the armour of God.” The 


source of the following passage will 


come to We 


use the 


at once be recognized; but this 
from the felicity 


with whichit is exeented. 


ly, ' ! | ryryt Apt yt 
SNOUT HOT GelrTact 


‘ )} 2 6 } t ’ } Y ane SIVea SLE ’ 
Aid | row ¥ thy Rattering 1 vata? 
But la e alas! | ier th e cold and sti I, 
Stunn’d by the wrath otf Heaven, on 2 rate 


Oh! on that hil may no kind month renew 
! iF summer dew ! 
; bleak summits tell 
The tield of anger where the mighty fell, 


high-born courage® 
S ~ 


ter, freedom’s humbled 


And ancient honours shield,—all vilely 
ver, 23—o4. 

We shall now select a lew pase 
Sages, as spe cimens, not too favourae 


ble, of the whole. 


} ” 
thrown away. 


« At that dread season when tl’ indignant 


\ ~ ‘ate } ce » Bese ‘ - y ? — 
Wwoen frrederic vent BIS ear fo kurope 3 CLV, 
1 a ‘ aay? + ! stho —_ Ii wt < 
And tannd too laie the Rame of liberty 
1) on \ ry _ , 7 os _ : 
DON 5 Isii i Oppressd, and alxioug 
Srils 
i T wy - | - . ee . } 
Ral LI S.uatil > wy J¥° tiie dew ( Mi,h A SOUT. 
} } } +} ry} ; 
i 4 ie JUULIIS ne DI IKRCH MdOi)R}e 
at I 
pm 
4 ‘wi } + ¢ } ‘ 7 > . ] y 
And Elbe stey soft beneath his lindea 
- ’ » 


Yet slept not all:—I heard the ceaseless jar, 


[he ratt » wagcons and the wheels of war ; 

i bbiig basi, the march’s winged hum, 

\ ud heard by hts, the languid drum; 

(Yer the near bridge the thundering hools 
ial Troace, 

Lid the tar-distant fife that thrill’d along 


{ road 
\ es, swe et if <e@ rns across some waters del} 
fy catch the muse of the peahing bell : 


Lnd sweet to list, as on the beach we stray, 


j hie shipbe y's carol im the wealthy bay i-—~ 
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Put sweet no less, when Justice points the 
spear, 

Of martial wrath the glorious din to hear, 

‘}o catch the war-note on the quivering gale, 

And bid the bloo 


bhatt.” ver. 1— vs 


l-red paths of conquest 


“6 Oh! nurs’d in many 
lony 
To spoil the poor, and cring before the 


etre n re 


a wile, and practis’d 


To swell the victor’s state, and hovering near, 
Like some base vulture in the battle’s rear 
Po watch the carnage of the field, and share 
kach | atpsome al us the proucer eagles 
Spare $ 
A cu is on th 
Of Pol iuud’s wailing drags thee to the ground: 
dind, drunk with guilt, thy harlot lips shall 
kn iW 


dhe bitter dregs of Austria’s cup of woe. 


Bradenburgh ! the sound 


$66 Luough ot vengeance ! o’er th’ ensane- 


cunn’d plain 
I gaze, and seek their numervus hostin vain ; 
Gone ke the locust band, when whirlwinds 
} 


Their flimsy legions throug h the 4 
Enoug! hofv eCnveance |—By ti eg 


Gi si 


vaste of air. 

lorious dead 

W ho bravel: lv it t] w his TC y outhfu | | LY is it as 

By Blucher’s sword in fiercest da nger tried, 

And the true heart that burst when Bruns- 
wic dicd ; 

By her whose c..arms the coldest zeal might 
war, 

The manliest firmne 


| aes ik s6euuee ee +] . ~~ , 
Dave, Lurope, save the remnant!—Yet re- 


- = } Fi /.~ we 
*S§ 1h the jaest iorm-=— 


One glorious path to free the world from 


Why, when yon northern band in Eylau’s 
wood 
.etreating struck, and track’d their course 
with blood, 
While one firm rock the floods of ruin stay’d, 
Why, generous Austria, were thy wheels 
cel ty ‘d ? 


And Albion!’ 


Darker sorrow veil’d his 





brow— 
© . 11 4 ‘ @ ' , 
‘Friend ot the friendless—Albion! where 
® . 
« tilUU 
( A ’ 1 . 7? — 
— Fda 4 U = ie VW i aii 2 > ¢« 
S i ‘ 
ft ’ 
4 nh ae ; } 
Phi COVeTING chet v4 the ( an’s bed ! 
’ “ ? ’ 
Pic ster m and tenipest reuder peace to t hee, 
' ’ 


And the wild-roaring waves a stérn security. 
" ; " Tr . | 
But hone not thou in Heaven's own strenvth 
tu ride, 
Treedom's lov’d a | i mrpecion)'s 
PCUGelis wWVa ark, OCr Droa Oppression s 


q 
> | 


lf virtue leave thee, 11 thy care'ess eye 
. 7 . 
Glance in contempt on Europe's ago! 
} ’ } . - 
Alas! where now the bands whe wont t pout 


Citnisr. Qusirv. No. 95 
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Their strong deliverance on th’ Egyptian 
shore ? 

Wing, wing your course, a prostrate world to 
Sive, 

Triumphant squadrons of Trafalgar’s wave.” 

ver. 109-—-148. 
“ Saw ye those tribes? not their’s the 
plumed boast, 


The sightly trappings of a marshall’d host ; 


No weeping nations curse their deadly skill, 
Expert in danger, and enur’d to kill:— 
But their’s the kindling eye, the strenuous 


arm: 


Their’s the dark cheek, with patriot ardour 


warm, 

Unblanch’d by sluggard ease, or slavish fear, 

And proud and pure the blood that mantles 
there. 

Their’s from the birth is toil ;—o’er granite 
steep, 

And heathy wild, to guard their wandering 
sheep ; 

To urge the labouring mule, 
spear 

’Gaiust the night-prowling wolf, or felon bear; 

The bull’s hoarse rage in dreadful sport to 
mock, 

And meet with single sword his bellowing 


” . -~ mang 
shock.” ver. 270—283. 


bend the 


T ‘ 2% 1. —"  s ee ¢ 

« Now, nerv’d with hope, their night of 

slavery pa Os st, 

sacl cart t hizgh in freedom’s buxom 
“ali he art pcats givil 4h, 210 CUVs @ “ 

blast ; 

i 1] > j a —_  ——_ 

Lo! Conquest calls, and beckoning trom afar, 

| 1k } ) j Lehane < ; »T,T . 

Upliits his laurel wreath, and waves them cz 


to war. 


’ a ee } -_—s—> * 
a oe to th’ usurper then! who dares cefy 
- a+} ‘ r — ’ « + ’ 
‘he sturdy wrath of rustic io0y : 
. ' moe é - 
Woe to the bireling bands! toredoomd to 
feel 
Ww st ig’ 4 hyo! "5 hon nand tr ¢ 
How Strong in ven wi . 
1% 
steel -— 
, . so htt 
Behold e’en now, beneath von Beetic shies 
i p a - —— mm =. — 
Another Pavia bids ber trophies rise ;— 

— . : = ae nt 
be 0 new li Dase Gisculse and irent ‘9 night 
A he - } 4 . ri . > —aan® asin? o@ 

[heir robbe epeciags speeds his secret hight : 


And with new zeal the fiery Lusians rear, 


“se ne a ae wes + 
(Rous'd by their neighbours’ worth), the 
kOhny-he ctea spe 
za - . 
; ¢ 
the . 
. =O C oS ~ — i > ~ Ac a. 
J . 
s We - 
. ' 
A 1) } , ( ef ; ve t ‘ \ ve < 
} ] . ~\F > 
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Is Crus i'd 1 O c i il c 
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Such tardy suns s iw : 
ban ali Tne ¢€ ‘ 4 ww 
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; , ome 
spl k wit . 


sy he follown 1 y }) ASSALC, in yw) ch 
the poet alludes to the retreat of 
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oore s army, is remark- 
ably We 1] CN PTesse dd. 


conclude. It is our unfeigned wish 
to stand neutral in the war of inter- 
nal politics, and to use all our strength 
in moderating the excesses of either 
party. In the prosecution of this 
duty, we teel ourselves called upon 
to oppose the feeble barrier of our 
disapprobation to the love of party. 
Now we have many reasons for can- 
ceiving the author of this peem to 
be an impartial man: but if so, why 
did he pen the following strong Ines? 


“ Woe, treblv woe to thelr slow zeal whe 
1, 
= 


. a! eS ee Yt eee 
sive comlort to [berta’s shore! 


ot bel 


Yho in mid conquest, vaunting, yet dis. 


may'd, 

Now gave, and now withdrew their laggard 
iid 

Who, when each bosom clow’d, each heart 
beat high, 

C) the pure stream of England's energy, 

\ | in courtly torms and blind delay 

j ( hours of glorvy’s short-liv’d day.” 


Wel. 0505— 562. 


Has he not heard the strong de- 
rCHCE OP} sed by ministers to this 
accusation, in the last session of 
parh 

But we are still more disquieted 
by the too warlike spirit which 
breathes in some passages of this 
poem. An example of this will be 


tound in the dines quoted above 


, ,’ ) , ¢ 
PcoadaC lat , 


(line 16 to 22). The din of war we 
think ean never be as sweet, to the 
ear of humanity, as the ‘ pealing 
: No circumstance, in our 
view, can divest war of tts horrors, 


7 


noowever the cause oj justice and hu- 


: : { lise 
Inanity mav animate our pearts to 
the encounter, and however that en- 

oe ‘ - n a, Oe , 
dearinge word “ my country mav 


niake our pulse to beat high in her 
defence. War appears to us to con- 
dense more miseries in a given 
space, than any one of the other 
evils by which man is visited. Let 
US not judge of it by the splendour 
of its caparison; by its pomp, its 
music, its parade; by the secure 
contests, the emiply reports, the 
bloodless charges, of an annual re- 
view. Oh no: its real music 1s 


oans, and its real vestments are 
dved and saturate with the blood ot 
friends and enemics.——But let us 
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not be mistaken. We should be 
among the last to consent to the sur- 
render of our constitutional rights, 
or of our public independence. We 
would not wish, for a single mo- 
ment, that our country should with- 
draw her hand, when the balance 
of Europe is to be re-adjusted; or 
lie plunged in selfish, scaseless sloth, 
when the world is in ruins around 
her. But we could wish that we 


bas , 


who sit secure ly within the circuit of 


Lee | av tha 
sand only il Ly Lille 


echoes of that storm of War W hich 1s 
desolating the other nations of the 
earth, should learn to appreciate } 

true nature. We could wish om 
countrymen never to dissever 
their minds the ideas ef war and 
nusery ; 


our “sea-eirt isle,’ 


and if constrained, as the 
now are, to muster their hosts to 
battle, that they would still be for- 
ward to pursue the blessi ings of peace. 
We could wish them, at least, not 
tO be too jealous of honour ; hot to 
be too fond of ‘ seeking the bub- 
ble Keputation, even in the can- 
non's mouth.” We could wish, and 
pray, finally, that we may ail re- 
yoice to beat our swords into 
plouvhshares;” and that, when an 
opening for peace presents itself, 
—an event which, in the present 
circumstances of the world, we hardly 
dare to hope for—Great Britain, the 
arbitress of nations, may pant, like 
the old Roman, to retire, from her 
dictatorship, to her farms and com- 
merce, to peaceful occupations and 
domestic joys. 

But here we are anxious to guard 
agalust misapprehension. The ob- 
servations we have made are far 


trom exhibiting our roa feelings, if 


they do not bear the clear impress 
of Ae respect we feel tor the ta- 
lents and the sentiments of Mr. He- 


‘ 


a | ‘ . - . 
ver, The literary pretensions of 


this poem are not such as can be 
materially atiected by the exposure, 
real or supposed, of a tew blemishes. 
Its sentiments are the natural etlu- 
sions of an ardent and generous 
wind. ‘The indignation of the poet 
ss cluetly levelled at Bowvaparte ; 
besween whom and any of his ad- 
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| 5 oe 
versaries, we, as Englishmen, or in- 
deed as human creature 


res, Cannot be 
anXious to interpose a shield. Some 
of his anger, we have already re- 


mark ed, is pointed also at his Ma- 


jesty $s ministers $ with whom, how- 
- ' 
ever disinclined Q) irscives to tue 


4 ‘ ! — 
veneral ‘stem of continental wa 


tab 


fare which they have pursued, we 
hy] dealt somewliat hardly. 
a this party Cyvac d 
ii) these various continental tr 


actions —-we mean the prostrate 

c* t ‘4 
powers OF iLurope. A more just 
| J 
uppreciation of their merits would, 
i i‘ 

j P | a? ' ’ 
perhaps, at tiic same time lessen his 
’ ‘ 

' } 
regrets ior 1 Ss Ol Po i- 
Prius , 
| rte ; pie ij. i Ji) if t ° 
mint iG t by! 1. Are not 
2 j j , , 
lor mistans UC; Luc foOiLOWING spirited 


ines lar too b igh y coloured ior @ 


- Qeia 
opie Oi IEreaees 5 “= 


Unbla luggard « 
4AAnd ] oud aiil u 1 i 
tic thie 
S$} v Ble 


: ° © ~ 
¢ y 4 
‘ Troja fuit ’-—There was 21 i 
| 
woen Spain was ¢ 2 
{ 
martial celebritv whic storian 
or poet can stOW : DOs. 
i 
s sseqd }} ANY > i > 3 LidsGi > 3 
pe ; - 

WHEN sne adi { Ti con sCceNnG LU 
fight her batties upon her own terre 
tory, Out | e Strange seas with 
the forest of ber masts, ad Garac- 
ened remote skies with the multi- 
tude of her Danneis., But her Spit t 
has decayed wer: and, be 
sith aecay Wi ka 7 siti, oe 
t the withering ice Ol AUR Tas 

} A } 
ging’ superstition > wiuenhce 

‘ 

of American wealth: be ither tamily 


alliances ; be mt the pe cull ar circum. 
stances of Europe; be tt the natur al 
relaxation of minds once str Hamed 
and goaded on by a spirit of roman- 
tic chivalry: we pretend not to state 
the cause, but the fact, we tear, és 
unquestionable; that, notwithstand- 
ing the displays of heroism whie® 
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$2 Lit 
have astonished us at 
Gerona, Spain, t 


Saragoza and 
taken gener ally , has 
neither virtue freedom, 
nor courage to win it.—We do not 
Say that England has done enough. 
P erhaps she should not have dissi- 
pated her armies in petty sprinklings 
upon the continent ; hey dal have 
concentred them in Spain, ap plied her 
force at the ps oint of least resistance, 
and aimed the blow at the only 
heel where the tyrant appeared to 
be vulnerable. But the une Xpe cted 
successes of the Spamiards in their 
first resistance; the breathing time, 
equally unexpected, twice offered 
them, first by the RpptPhepTen, and 
again by 
the Austrian war; the valour of the 


to deserve 


es ee ae Se ee. ae 
We have much pleesure in announcing 
—_— Riis oe at. 
to our readers that a quan »>eadillon Ol ASI A 
- $. >.3 a2. - : ae . 
Hleber’s “ Palestine,” handsomely printed, 
I s iat ¥ iss 4 trom i! < } C38 Ol Harding 
24 x : 
and Wrig Anne xed it, Is a fracmen 
( eret tha t it is only a iragment) from 
— 
~ | > ‘ | ? 2. “or . F 
the saime pen, entit led “ The Passaye at 
a a N s. 2 a a ee a os 
4 ie 1 < ’ \ ict > Su irceiy inferl i ig} 
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. — | » § a ) praise) t his 
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« Yet not from Israel fled the friendly licnt, 
) L- ¢ +} hee we nicl 
¢ Gata t ViaCill, Pneeness Cail t dau 
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= in their van, aiong that dreauful read, 
Diez G tc mi and Berce tne OFalLdiwd ad (rca 
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the actual breaking out of 
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British armies, and the reputation and 
skill of their generals ; were circuin- 
stances which, though they did not 
constvain Spain to be free, yet prof- 
fered tre edom toa country, 
enough to 


virtuous 
desire independence, and 
brave enough to contend for it. Theo 
die, we fear, is now Cast: and 
though Providence, we are. sure, 
will educe good out of evil; though 
the dawn of Luropean emancipation 
may be distant than some 
gloomy politicians forebode ; though 
Freedom 


less 


may now be harnessing 
her chariots, and even hastening the 
wheels of victory ; stillwe tear that 
the triumphs ot indepen: lence 


notto be won upon th e moi es of 


are 
Spam * 
Tec kles 


Yet on they tare, by $ vengcance 


: | , 
ICC, 
4 D  tias ETE Tint wane theranalh thy ‘ . 
AMd rab eeeat Ls Mus LaliVOU se dal UCL '8 
bed. 
Ti] *y nA i bs re » hia "a ia) "7 } vn 
Li mkiway NOoWeeeefhat strance and herg 
iorm 
Lewis hae Ora ert a |} Lean: } ’ 
Shew’d his dread visage lightening through 
Lie tm ; 
tere - : > = ~ ] onl ‘ ? 
With Wiluerig Sspechaol blasted all their 
oht 
bho taty 
And brake their chariot-wheels, aud marr’d 


, . . 1° 
their coursers’ flight, 
~ 


‘Ply, Misraim fiy !’----Dhe ravenous floods 
th y sce, 

And fiercer than the floods; the Deity. 

‘Fiy, Misraim, fly !’.-++From Edom’s cora 
strand, 

Again the prophet stretch’d his dreadful 

Vi one wild crash the thundering waters 
Swe Ds» 

And is waves++++a dark and Jonely deep 

i those lonely waves such murmurs 
i s > 

As | wal apa phy the nip ghiy blast 

An and sad the whispering suTZES 
bore 

Lhe groans of J rypt to Arabia’s shore.” 
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s01) > —-A Re port of the Agriculture of Si- 
beria, with Plates, by Mr. Mactarlane :-—An 
Essay on the Use of a regulated Tempe- 
rature m Winter-Cough and Consumption, 
including Observations on the Means of pro- 
ducing such a Temperature in the Chambers 
of Invalids, by Dr. Buxton ;—An Authentic 
Narrative of Four Years’ Residence at Tonya- 
taboo, one of the Friendly Islands ;~—and An 
Explanation of the Matks and Abbreviations 
used be Griesbach in his Edition of the New 
‘Lestament, by Professor White. 

Preparing for Publication: The Accounts 
of Alexander the Great, which are to be 
found = in Jvastern Writers, collected 
by Sir William Onseley;— Observation: 


‘ i ¥ ’ 
tnade during a second Journey imto Spain, 
} V1, bo. . ' dix 
WV cir, Robert semp! » emu ish ra} bv a 
7 . rhe P ; ‘ var { 

& al ety ‘) i tac ee eid \ riistorys yf lhert- 
. ’ ’ 7 4? 
forasuire, D iv, Wilutterpny 
ryt) P ) . o 
t\¢ Eiges , : ‘ ! ; 
pti . A MBeCCUIYOLIL Of , j ry) i ; tv! 5 
. o> ] j ' 
tli go VO es { ' ' ( Dri 
Lossnyl ls, Is 1¢ ¥ iV | si it Ae 
r = t> P ) . } a. 
Lhe Rev. James Parsons has undertaken 
to publish th naintaw Call } 
O puoisdD whe reinaining VCotlations oF the 


iuagint prepared by the late Dr. Hoimes, 
‘ , . 
Dr. Cook, of Lawrence Kh 


on the resurrection of Christ. 


t ‘* 
bh, Wao wrote 


ready for the press a Ilistory of the Retfor- 

mation, in two |; rve gunerte 3h aulhor 

ts said lo have cdetecter Hay errors 4; l 
ua ‘ 


Lalse quotali MIs LI £iUTe 


+7 > “..? Yr? . . = 
Mr. B. Cook, of Birmingham. consideri 
the peri r advaniage 1 ich we lt result 
froin a discovery of same method of pro- 
viding security against fires within doors, 
conceives that this desirable end might . 
in a great measure, answered by the intro- 
duction of ton staircases. Common ones, 
he thinks, might be afforded as cheap as 
any kind ot wood: or, where o1 : 


quired, they might be made quite as elegant 


and handsome as those of the most costly 
materials. He also suggests the torming of 
the joists, rafters, and beams, which might 
be cast liollow, of the same metal ; by which 
means fire could not be easily communicated 
trom one room to another. 

Vhe annual courses of T.ectures at the 


™ 


Surrey Institution, Bla kfriars’ Brid 
nenced on the Sist of October, at the house 
of the Institution; and will be ntinvued 
¢very succeeding Tuesday and Thurs iay 
evenings, at seven o'clock, curine the seeson: 


viz. Chemistry and Mineralogy, by- Me. 


Accum; Music, by Mr. S Weslk Experi. 


mental Philosophy, by Mf. Jacksou; and 
Physiology, with Experiments, | rp. Davis 


lhe 


’ 
Lond mn Leompany wi} a 
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Dake of Gordon’s forests on lease, have de- 
termined to try the exneriment of tar- 
making, Inmtne extensive torests of the Syey. 


Lately, a cause Ol some interest came on 
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minerals, books, weapons, dresses, &e.; al- 
most all of which, we are sorry to add, have 
been lost, In consequence of the ssel in 
which he embarked for London having 
taken fire, and been burnt to the water's 
edve. 

Whenever cellars, or similar excavations, 
have been made in certain parts of Lancas- 


ter, a variety of Roman antiquilics have 


been invariably discovered : and particularly 

} ‘ 
1h t yUppel part of Chureh Street, Lancase 
ter. A tew days ago, upon carrying a dram 
thro 4 treet, t|  toundeation ola wall, 
CoO! ) i) | rE | vn Stones, laid , Ye- 
pu Culllses, Was Drought to ] mt: iSO 
Ml VY ila Ss Ola beau itul red speci s of 


pottery, with figures embossed in reliet. On 
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works of defence are necessary, as the cliff 
is inaccessible. From Folkestone to Dunge- 
ness, forming an open bay of about twenty 
miles in breadth, a great number of Martello 
towers are constructed, which are of a circu- 
lar form, bomb proof, and have one gun of 
very laree calibre on the top; they are so 
distributed, that no part of the coast which 
is assailable, is without the range of their 
shot: thirty men in each might defend 


tes nim 3 ¢ ste . ser - 
ives as jong as their provision lasted, 


thems 
In pertect se curity. ‘Lhe old casile of Sand- 
gate has also been creatly enlareved, and now 
contains a number of guns. A redoubt, con- 
sisting of bomb-proof towers and very formi- 
dable out-works, has also been erected at 
Brockman’s Barn. At Shorncliffe, there is 
n | Leer called by that name ; and aft 
livthe, Sutherland, and Moenorief, batteries 
have been erected, which, with three ciliers 
at Dungeness, complete the line of coast. 


Petitions have been prepared and signed 


. ‘ : gir age Rent ee 

bv crest numbers of the mhabitants of the 
1 - ° : 

Isle of Man, praying the legislature to re- 


peal an act which affords protection to the 
persons of debtors for debts contracted out 
of the island; and to make all such amena- 
ble in the same way as for insular debts, 

ihe establishment of ar val dock-y ard at 
it } id, be carried mto effect. 
The price of land in that neighborrhood has. 
risen, in consequence, four and five hundred 


An Order in Council has been issued, con- 
mn distilling spirits 
n, and aHowing it trom sugar, ull 


‘5 


tinuing the restriction ¢ 
from grai 
six wecks after the meeting of parliament. 
The Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D., Master of 
Queen's College, was, on the 4th instant, 
elected Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
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preme Junta are continuing to uphold all the 


ancient abuses, and cherishing, ly theirlan- 


euace 


and ex imple, the vrossest parts of a 


qaey ‘adh ww su ae TStLl ion, thie Wer ely 
by the 


decrees, will do more to bend the people of 


usurper, 
appareut equity and libs rality ot his 
Spain to his purpose, than he could effect by 
the employment ot force. 


THE POPE. 

The Pope, whose constaney in suffermyg 
certainly entitles him to our sympathy, bas 
een brought to Avignon, and there ordered 
mito close confinement. He is even said ta 
1 all intercoure with the at- 
tendants who tollowed him trom Italy into 
3ut while we teel for the distresses 


have been denied 


France. 
ot the individual, 
to deplore 


we cannot bring ourselves 
- though pro- 
the instrumentality of Bonaparte, 
that 
ranny which the Romish hierar- 


those occurrences, 
duced by 


which serve to hasten the downtal ot 


spiritual t\ 


chy have so lo ng and so jatally exercised 


Ver the minds of men, lt seems how draw- 


ing to aclose ; and we cannot indulge a wish 
that its fall should tor one moment be de- 
layed. If the papacy be justly designated 


Christiar 
its extinetion ¢ 


by the title of Antichrist, what 


can grieve on account of 
Vill he not rather rejoice im it, as the remo 
to the extension of 
chi of the 
of remark, that, 

that 


which has hitherto Op: 


bstacle 
licel light, the hi 


it seems wor! lry 


vai of a main o 


true evanys word 


O} Goud ? 


at the very moment whien power Is 


crumbling into dust, 


posed an cfiect ial barrier to the veneral 
( lilt ication ot those divin *willhig which 
Coltatn the ever! Sting ¢ harter of man’s sal - 
vation, a society should have sprung up 


fit isto send thm 
Nor 
sof 


sland, wiiwse very olyypes 
heaven 


ilie 


(,; j ei tlo @y ry patho wunce 


Sivadl 


G t we to disreyard, among 
f es, the tonioshine success which hag 
already teed the proyress of this so 
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ciety. 
since it had an exisience. It 1s now in a 


Five years have scarcely elapsed 


condition to realize the largest hupes of its 
projectors. It was proposed to embrace the 
world in its arms; and its arms, by the 
blessing of God, are now likely to prove ca- 
pacious enough even tor this magnificent, 


thus God-like object. Amen. So be it. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS OF IRELAND. 


The delegates ot tiiis body have determined 
to renew their application to parliament in 
the ensuing session, for a release trom all 
penal disabilities. In the discussions which 
have taken place on the propriety of this 
step, it was proposed to give to the King the 
right of exe rcisiny a negative in the appolnt- 
ment of Catholic Bishops: but this proposi- 
lion was rejected by a large majority. It 
will be recollected, that, in the cebates 
which have taken place in parliameit .on 
this delicate question, much stress was laid 
by the advocates in favour ot the pe iioners, 
though asit now appears without any ground, 
on the willingness of their clients to alk 

The determination 
of the body at large is, that no such negative 
shall be allowed. 


the King this negative. 


We are not inclined to enter at present 


upon the consideration of all the intricacies 

of what is called the Catholic Question. On 

one point, however, we think all real well- 

wishers to the peace and pros 
} } 


country are agreed ; and that ts, that, at the 


erity Of ther 
. 


present moment, the public agitation of this 
question can answer no other purposes than 
those of party—we had almost said, faction. 


It may serve to irritate and inflame a per- 
tion of the community whom all should ra- 
ther be anxious to soothe, without the possi- 
bility of its producing apy compensatory ad- 
vantage whatever. Lt may serve to emDar- 
rass ministers, and to turnish a popular topic 
of crimination and debate ; but it can promote 
no end which atrue patriot could for one 
moment propose to himsel:, unless he shonld 
be under the predominant bias of that un- 
happy spirit of party, winch leads men to 
identily the good vf the country with their 


own advancement to power 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CH! 
rEANLLY AMONG THE JEWS, 

Of the formation and objects of this som 
ch ty we gave some account ima eur Number 
for May last. A Report has since beca 
published, containing an account ot the pro- 
gress which bas been made in carrying Uhose 
objects into etect. bhey com 


lbiawal et wey 


hit 
active labours on the 3th et March Ase 


Roman Catholics of Ireland— Conversion of the Jews. 739 


the anniversary, be } reme nbered, of 
the abolition ot the slave trade. lhe 
have opened a chapel in Church Street, Spi- 
talfields, where the Rev. Mr. Frey, a con- 
verted Jew, preaches cvery Sunday evening 
to a crowded audience, among whom are 
pew-openers are of that 
Their charity school contains ft 


many Jews :—the 
Nation. 
tcen children, 4UG here are S&S vEerai w iting 
to be admitted. Lin their iree scnoo » WoIich 
: r ; + j \Ir j he te a? 7 a ar + ‘ 
8 COnNUUCTeG OW Wf, Lancaster s pial, (here 
are Upwards ul tiiree ij indred Ciuc relia 
many ot whom are J. As:—(he master and 


two of the wouiitors are Jews. 


mEVeTal tracts 
have been printed and distributed ainong 
the Jews; and a number ot bibles and Tes 
taments have been purchased for the same 
purpose, One ik The priacipal Jews in tae 
kingdom, who has lately been baptized, has 
become one of the Vice-presidents of the 


intant society. A learned Rab 


bi, lately 
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iin their expectations ot 
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i” stian Y QIONS the Jews. [ Nov. 


fur ce tuin ft t | 


mthe had reese ved some iatelli- 
RENE of my cause, und would now seck to 
Make me answerable for my conduct with 
my life. Bot [| was soon freed trom my 
fears, when with tears m his eyes he spake 
thus to me: 'QO, Mr. Solomon, My beloved 
and faithful brother! UL will disclose all the 
secrets of my heart unto vou; but it is vuder 
the express condition that you keep the se 
cret, for if the least word should get vent 
by you among the Jews, I shall, for uy 
own security, charge you with what [ should 


confess to you, and make you the author of 
it: jn which case, it is easv to comprehend 
what a persecuth m vou will be exposed im, 
This pre-supposed, | will now no longer with- 
hoid trom you the secrets of my heart. 
Did you not desire me to explain to yon 
the 53d of Tsaiah ?’ Having answered in the 
affirmative, he went into another room, and 
brought from thence a German Bible, out of 
which he read to me, with the greatest re- 
verence and devotion, the 26th chapter of 
Matthew, and then addressed me thus, ‘ My 
beloved triend, you see here m the 53d of 
Tsaiah, the clearest prophecy of the Messiah, 
who should Le scorned and despised, and 


y ) s } ‘ os } ‘ > y . | 5 
even super death, and ior what: ior hisown 


trespasses? Qh no! it was for our Iniquities 
and for our trespasses ; which you will clearly 
perceive, and even inust be allowed by many 
ofour Rabbis. But in that chapter which | 
have read to you out of the German book is 
contained the fulfilment of the prophecy of 
[saiah. Jesus of Nazareth is the true Mes- 
what an unhappy thing is 
that tous? Our forefathers, who lived in 
his days, would not receive nor acknowledge 
him as the true Messiah and Saviour, and 
should Vou ask me wv hy thes did not, I could 
auswer you a great deal on that head; but 
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Poor vs etched ere ture, now do or undertake 
I see clearly the beams of the sun shining 
nit bide andi gE *« winot pos ity 

; , ‘a ces ee How could 1 
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how could [ abandon my children, who are 
lesh and blood: O, my heart! 
my tatherly heart cannot bear the thoughr ot 
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Public Affairs— Continental Intelligence—France— Austria. 








‘ the anxiety of hig soul ; Ne pre A 
Christians, who, without doubt, would mis- with a broken and contrite eart be ‘f 
trust my sincerity, after they have so often God, that he migh ie lo ym 
been deceived by false and inconstant pro- him, and grant him the same grace Oo me 
St lytes, What shall I do, miserable s | tudeny himself and unloose heart from all 
am!’ Having related to him all the ways in teimporal concerns, ena! nto od 
which the Lord had led me from the beyin- trust in him alone.—-See 8. Duiteh’s Narre 
ning, he fell down on his knees, and shed a tive, London edition, 177 1, page 35 
fiood of teurs, [tis impossible for me to de- 
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of criminality. 
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pointed to inquire iuto the conduct of mi- 
nisters, and to guard the liberty of the press. 
The whole constitution seems to betray an 
effort to approach the model of that ot this 
country. 

An armistice has been concluded between 
Denmark and Sweden, to commence on the 
12th of November. 
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T4t Naval Intelligence.- 


t, 
hat measures should not be tnken by the 


Admiralty to give a more effectual check to 
the denredations daily committed on our 
commerce, within sight of Our own shores, 
Several large fleets have arrived from the 
Baltic m the course of the present month, 
Homp 
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DEATHS. 


Oct. oO. At his house in tewn, in the 
‘ f 1 y ir O11 ilis a e tHe Duke Ol Pi ruand. 
We ts succeeded im hi: title and estutes by 


his son, the Marquis of Tichtield, now Duke 


Lansdowne estates, descend to his only bro- 
ther, Lord Henry Petty. 
Nov. 9. In London, —— Hill, Esq. He 


has left behind him property to the enor- 








o: Portla mous amount of upwards vt 900,000/., which 

\ i+. At Lansdowne House, Berke ey he amassed by means of the powder mills at 

Saua in dith year of his age, the Whitton. To two gentlemen, who were for- 

Alarquis ot Lansdos His Lordship hav-  merly his clerks, he has left alegacy of about 

sii. it no issue, lis title, and the immense 450,0001, each. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.T.: AS... PLL; 6405. Isvisivicaror; Puiro-susices;: De Cireiep; S.P.; 
= Pa hy eee V2 b re.cived and will be attended to. 

| l .ve between a Calvinist and an Arminian, we are sorry to say we must decline to 

because we have any objection to en amicable discussion of the points it 

the par : i se, in the present instance, the disputants ao 

to ul tard thei Fotessed principic lt may be said of the Pelagian, 

l} truth be said ot -Armuuan, that he denics the doctrine ot orivinal 

t and ’ Lei this uistance suffice tu convince the fair writer, ihat 
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j doubts the justice of our remark, let her only 
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7 ) tof their minds, either in feminine prace oria 

‘ j ya Chae juz and intricute priallis mito Which this su yet 

, i : yeuchcal, os wellas becomioy, employvmenté 

‘ud a the subject ol “ gate and irco-will,” os wn 
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